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“HEARING THROUGH THE YEARS” IS PROVIDED THROUGH 140 SONOTONE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


This valuable, illustrated book- 
let has been prepared to ap- 
ply to ALL makes of hearing 
aids. Its purpose is to help you 
keep your hearing aid in or 
der, to save on service and 
batteries and thereby to con- 
serve vital materials. Your 
Government has extended fa- 
vorable priorities to the indus- 
try. Show your good faith in 
return by doing all you canto 
make your hearing aid las 
longer and to keep your hear 
ing at war strength. Write or 
call at any Sonotone office 
for your free copy. 
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THEY LOOK ALIKE... 
BUT EACH IS DIFFERENT 


I LLUSTRATED above are Aurex amplifiers— 
each is the heart, soul and brain of a com- 
plete hearing aid assembly. 

The careful fitting of a hearing aid to an 
individual's hearing loss takes place first of 
all in the amplifier. The properly fitted ampli- 
fier has two vital functions to perform. First, 
it must be capable of clear reproduction of the 
range of tones necessary for good hearing. 
Second, it must amplify them sufficiently to 
overcome the hearing loss. 

It must be built to amplify certain 
parts of the range to a greater or lesser 
extent as called for by the individual's 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Aurex Corporation e 


1117 North Franklin Street e 


audiogram. Only in this way may good, bal- 
anced hearing be achieved. 

The necessary compensatory amplification 
is built in with every Aurex instrument. Aurex 
alone provides all its dealers with the number 
of different amplifiers necessary for fitting 
the several prevalent types and degrees of 
deafness. Special instruments for unusual or 
very difficult cases are also made up as te- 
quired, at no extra cost to the purchaser. 
When you get an Aurex its yours. Just as 
an ear mold is fitted in your ear— 
an amplifier must be fitted to your 
hearing loss. 


HEARING AIDS 


Chicago, Illinois 


Offices in 117 Principal Cities 
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of the Deaf 


Art and the Handicapped ane, 
by Marvell Hart 


Last year, the Honolulu Academy of 


Arts carried on a successful project in 
children’s creative painting, conducting 
a class one day a week at the Territorial 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. A 
member of the staff of the Academy tells 
the story. 


Choral Speaking—As One School 
Uses It, by Eileen E. Connolly 


A teacher in the Horace Mann School, 
Roxbury, Mass., describes an experiment 
in “verse and poetry work” which gradu- 
ally grew into a regular class in choral 
speaking. 


Building a Speech Vocabulary, 
by Boyd E. Nelson 


The newly appointed superintendent of 
the Utah School for the Deaf discussess 
some of the causes of unintelligible 
speech in the deaf, and ways to remedy 
them. 


How to Be Happy in a idles 


World, by Cristina Valentine.. 


A deaf young woman, founder of the 
first school for the deaf in Honduras, 
tells something of her life story. 


The Teacher Across the Hall 


Assembly and class programs are offered 
for the many February celebrations. An 
experienced teacher, “Mrs. Common 
Sense,” suggests ways to increase vocab- 
ularies painlessly. 


The Speech of Our Pupils, by 


Amelia De Motte 


Until recently, a member of the teaching 
staff of the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Miss De Motte has had long experience 
in speech teaching. Here she recalls an 
interview with one of the earliest speech 
teachers, Miss Harriet Rogers. 


The Parents Talk It Over 


Deaf children of different ages, from 
three year olds to high school students, 
and of different degrees of hearing loss, 
feature in these discussions carried on 
by five mothers and a teacher. 


Our Miscellany 


Volts, Compiled by John A. Ferrall 


The Auditory Outlook for the 


Hard of Hearing 
Living in a New World, by Arthur 


The acquisition of a reliable hearing aid 
has made the world over for this English 
clergyman, who, deafened in the last 
war, has found his partially regained 
hearing a great service in the present 
war. 


Methods of Teaching Lip Read- 
ing to Adults—A Symposium 


“A Poor Thing, But Mine 
Own,” by Florence S. Berry- 


As the Amateur Views It, by 
Alice Alexander 


In the November, December and Janu- 
ary Votta Review, the teachers of lip 
reading held forth on the question of 
methods. In this issue, the forum is 
turned over to the lip readers them- 
selves. Miss Berryman is a critic for 
the Washington Star. Miss Alexander, 
President of the Washington Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, is a translator in 
the State Department. 


A Swiss Comment on Lip Read- 


An earlier (1941) discussion of lip read- 
ing has aroused interest in Switzerland, 
and a Swiss publication for the hard 
of hearing tells its readers something 
about American ideas on the subject. 


War Deafness, An Annotated Bib- 
liography of Material in the 
Volta Bureau Files 
Digests of newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles published during the last World 


War concerning the problems of hard of 
hearing soldiers. 


Heaps Fun — Verse, by Ida 
Kenniston 


A hard of hearing woman in Boston 
wrote this little poem several years ago 
for private circulation. 


86 Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Two professional writers contribute let- 
ters to this month’s Mail Box, and both 
of them discuss cooking. A letter from 
Switzerland replies to some of Molly’s 
more optimistic correspondents. 
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SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, HONOLULU, W: 


AT THEIR ORIGINAL CREATIONS. WHICH INCLUDE A BREACH SCENE, A SHIP. AND 


THREE DEAF PUPILS AT THE TERRITORIAL 
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Art and the Handicapped Child 


By Marve Hart 


country, there is a government school 

for the deaf and the blind. Headed by 
Mr. Sam D. Palmer and staffed by a group 
of teachers trained in this work, the Terri- 
torial School for the Deaf and Blind, lo- 
cated in Honolulu, gives free schooling of 
a special kind to Hawaii's handicapped 
children. 

Classes in weaving. knitting, woodcarv- 
ing and sewing have been given for years 
and there is even a band and a chorus for 
the blind children. There is no regular in- 
structor in art. however, as it has been 
dificult, apparently, to fit an art program 
into the schedule. In the past, some of the 
most talented of the older students have 
attended classes in creative painting at the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, but the num- 
ber has, necessarily, been small. 

In the early fall of 1941, Mr. Palmer 
asked that a larger group of deaf children 
from his school should be allowed to enroll 
in the Academy classes. It was not possible 
to grant this request, however. as the Acad- 
emy can accept only a few of such handi- 
capped children in classes planned for nor- 
mal students. But the need seemed too 
urgent to be denied, and Miss Alyce Hoogs. 
the Academy’s educational director, sug- 
gested an alternate plan. Though all the 
Museum’s instructors were busy with full 
time work, and though it was not usual to 
conduct such classes outside the building, 
she arranged that a member of the educa- 
tional department staff, Miss Mary Mar- 
garet Hobson, should visit the school one 
afternoon each week to conduct a planned 


|: Hawaii, as in almost every state in our 


course in art for the deaf children there. 

Working conditions were far from ideal, 
since the school was not equipped with an 
art studio of any sort. A medium-sized 
room, used ordinarily for sewing classes, 
was made available, however, and here on 
Wednesday afternoons Miss Hobson 
worked with two groups, the younger chil- 
dren from 2 to 3:30 and the older ones 
from 2:30 to 4:00. 

Sixteen children enrolled, their ages 
ranging from 8 to 16 years, and though the 
number dropped when pupils from the out- 
side Islands returned to their homes after 
December 7, others quickly filled these 
vacancies. Hawaiians, Portuguese, Chinese, 
and Japanese were represented. There was 
only one haole (white) member of the 
group. Generally speaking these children 
were retarded by from two to five years. 
It was necessary to convey some of the in- 
structions, by means of gestures, especially 
to the younger children, many of whom 
could not read enough to understand all the 
written directions; or one of the older stu- 
dents acted as interpreter. In spite of these 
difficulties, Miss Hobson found the children 
all eager to begin work when they came 
to class. They needed little stimulation, 
since ideas came speedily, and generally 
they were quick to put their ideas down on 
paper in a manner satisfactory to them- 
selves. As would be found in any group of 
normally hearing children, a few were 
easily discouraged and seemed barren of 
ideas, especially some of the older children; 
but on the whole they worked well. 

Materials used consisted of neutral chalk 
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THIS DEAF BOY OF TWELVE WAS ONE OF THE MOST ENTHUSIASTIC PAINTERS IN THE 
CLASS. HERE HIS CLOUDS AND PALM TREES HAVE A DEFINITE HAWAIIAN FLAVOR 


and charcoal for sketching in their compo- 
sitions, poster paints, gray bogus and 
cream brush manila paper in large sizes, 
and two sizes of stiff bristle brushes. 

It was difficult to evaluate the work of 
the younger children by means of class dis- 
cussions. They seemed to profit more by 
individual suggestions and by compaiiag 
their own work when it was placed beside 
that of their companions. This was not true 
of the older students, who were stimulated 
by group criticism and a discussion of one 
another’s paintings. Thus it was a simple 
matter to give help and suggestions to his 
group as a whole as well as to the individ- 
ual child. 

Interesting differences in personality 
were observed during the course of the 
year in the approach to painting. Jacque- 
line, a little haole girl aged 8, more normal 


than. her companions, was mischievous and 
self-centered and liked to paint self-por- 
traits. Lily, a blue-eyed Japanese girl who 
looked more like an Eskimo than a mem- 
ber of her own race, produced work that 
was fresh and child-like, more like that of 
a second grade pupil than that of a twelve- 
year-old child. Shiro, on the other hand, 
also Japanese (12 years old), was ex- 
tremely talented. He loved to paint, and 
his work had a delightful imaginative 
quality that was very appealing. 

Since there was no room in the school 
large enough for showing the year’s work 
—except in the dining hall where it was 
hung for a few days—a selection of the 
best paintings was shown for two weeks 
during June at the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, much to the joy of the youngsters. 

On the whole the project was a great 
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“FASHIONS FOR WAR” MIGHT BE THE TITLE FOR THIS EXPRESSIVE PAINTING BY A CHILD 
FROM THE TERRITORIAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND, HONOLULU. HE SHOWS HIS 
COMPANIONS AS THEY APPEAR IN BOTH THE REGULATION AND THE BUNNY GAS MASKS 


success, for its own sake and because it 
stressed the urgent need for a teacher of 
art who might be attached to the school 
and thus reach a larger number of children 
than it was possible to take care of in the 
limited time at Miss Hobson’s disposal. It 
is hoped that during the coming school 
year such a plan may be carried out by the 
local board of education. 

Cut off from all auditory contact with 
the world around him, the deaf child is 
able, through painting, to express himself 
freely and without inhibitions. We found 


the work of this group of handicapped 
children in Honolulu to be vigorous and 
free, full of spirit and imagination. There 
was, in most cases, 4 lively color sense and 
an innate feeling for good design. And 
except for the fact that the war and the 
various preparations for civilian defense 
which they have observed were used more 
frequently as subject matter by these chil- 
dren, their vivid interpretations of their 
surroundings—of boats. planes, animals 
and people—were not unlike those of any 
normal child. 


True, war on a global scale and against such deadly opponents is no small matter. 


It means deep and serious sacrifices from those who would truly win. 
think that education merely disappears in a democratic war. 


But let no one 
On the contrary, the relation 


between learning and life, an ancient geal of all honest educators, has never been closer. 
The mathematical formula will help the child to build airplanes, to fly them, to experi- 
ment with new forms. The history and geography classes have new values and new incen- 
tives; here are tools to find one’s way in a world which is continuous!y shrinking and 
becoming more integrated. For the time being, the English student can leave Burke’s 
speech to the college men (if they want it): he has Wallace and Welles at hand, and the 
phrases ring with his own age and its problems.—The New York Teacher News. 
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Choral Speaking-As One School Uses It 


By E. ConNOLLY 


E HAVE been experimenting over 
W the past two or three years with 
what we prefer to call verse or 
poetry work. The technique employed is 
that used in choral speaking, but, realizing 
the perfection of certain speaking choirs 
we know, we would hesitate to refer to our 
humble efforts as Choral Speaking. How- 
ever, it was observation of these choirs that 
led to our work. We felt that if the re- 
laxation and breathing exercises, along 
with exercises for the strengthening of the 
speech organs did so much for people with 
normal hearing. they must be well worth 
while for the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
With this thought in mind and with hope 
in our hearts, we embarked upon our ex- 
periment—which we are pleased to an- 
nounce has brought happy results. 


A Hearing Aid Helps 


We are fortunate in having a hearing aid 
in the room where this work is carried on, 
and the new import which poetry has taken 
on, through the combination of the choric 
method and the hearing aid, is a joy to be- 
hold. 

We began with simple nursery rhymes. 
as in the beginning stages we wanted em- 
phasis on rhythm, smoothness and easy lan- 
guage flow, rather than thought content. 
This measure proved highly successful, so 
we ventured into more difficult work, with 
the result that we have used the general 
types as known in choral speaking, namely : 
part-speaking, refrain, antiphonal, line-a- 
child, and unison. 

Each poem or selection is read, analyzed 
and discussed by teacher and pupils before 
any attempt is made to study it in choir 
work. The children enjoy this phase of 
the work because the informality gives the 
shy, backward child a good opportunity to 
offer a contribution in the nature of a sug- 
gestion. 

Very often the children themselves will 


pick out those who, in their opinion, are 
best suited for the solo parts; and never yet 
have we seen anything even bordering on 
pettiness or jealousy evidenced by those in 
the minor roles. On the contrary, each 
child seems so very anxious to do his or 
her part well for the common good, that a 
splendid class spirit of unity and coopera- 
tion has been built up. If verse or choric 
work did no more than this, it would have 
justified its use. But it does more! By 
this means the children have built up a love 
of poetry and a power of interpretation that 
are quite remarkable. True, they may 
never be able to interpret some of the more 
difficult poetry, because after all they are 
children with a language limitation, but 
they will have a working knowledge of it 
and derive some of the pleasure from it 
that their hearing brothers and sisters now 
enjoy. Culturally, it is fundamental. 


The Group Becomes a Working Unit 


Once a group has become a working 
unit, there are many possibilities of pre- 
senting programs the entire school may en- 
joy. On Flag Day of last year, we pre- 
sented an assembly program based on 
choral work which we submit with the hope 
that some other school may find it worth 
while and usable. While we used it on 
Flag Day, it could be used on any patriotic 
occasion throughout the year. Certainly a 
Prayer For Peace should be on the lips of 
every man, woman, and child every day in 
the year at this particular time! 

We needed flags of all the Allies, and as 
these seemed prohibitive in price, we con- 
ferred with the Art teacher, who with the 
help of her classes, very kindly painted 
these respective flags on paper. Each child 
held two flags behind his back during the 
recitation period, at the end of which they 
brought them forward, and the group 
formed a iableau as seen in the picture. 

Also, during the recitation Columbia, 
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THIS TABLEAU WAS PART OF A FLAG DAY OBSERVANCE IN A PROGRAM GIVEN BY THE CLASS 
IN CHORAL READING AT THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, ROXBURY, MASS. 


the Gem of the Ocean was played very 
softly on the piano, and the National An- 
them was played during the tableau. 


Prayer For Peace 
By George Groff, Jr. 
All: 
Lord God of Love 
Let us have peace; 
From war’s vain sacrifice give us release. 
Grant peace the victories war cannot know. 
God of the Ages, 
Thy mercy show. 
Solo: 
Hast thou not seen 
Thy fields and meadows green 
Red with the blood of men where war 


hath been? 


Dost thou not know 
War’s fearful endless roll, 


The countless graves of those who paid the 
toll? 


Solo: 

Teach us to learn to build, 

O gentle Lord; 

Not to destroy, but bend each wielded 
sword 

Into a ploughshare; thy fields to increase. 


All: 

Lord of the lives to be 

Let us have peace! 

God of the fatherless 

We pray to thee. 

Father of all of us, hear thou our plea. 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Building a Speech Vocabulary 


By Boyp E. NELson 


One Cause of Unintelligible Speech 


NE should never take for granted 
() that a deaf child knows the pro- 

nunciation of a word. When we 
have difficulty understanding a certain 
child’s speech, it may be partly due to the 
fact that he doesn’t know what sounds he 
is putting into words. For example: He 
should know that love is pronounced luv 
with a short u as in nut, but does he? He 
may think he is saying the word with a long 
6 as in vote. The long o may be so defec- 
tive that the teacher thinks he is giving the 
short u sound. The teacher may then give 
a hurried correction of the sound expecting 
the child to imitate her. The child may 
still think he is saying the long o as in vote, 
and the teacher in her hurry to help another 
pupil will accept it as the correct element. 
In fact the child may think he should 
modify all long 6 sounds according to the 
correction just given. 


Knowledge Precedes Intelligibility 


The child’s speech may be so poor that 
it is difficult or impossible for the teacher 
to distinguish between certain sounds, but 
nevertheless in order to get improvement 
the child should know of what sounds the 
words are composed. He should at least be 
able to draw up mental pictures of elements 
within familiar words. He should realize 
that ow as in know is the same as the oa 
as in road, o-e as in note, and o as in go, 
and different from the ow as in cow, and 
the ou as in south. 


A Test to Determine Confusion 


The way to test whether or not a child 
is confused in the pronunciation of common 
words is to write a list of words from the 
day’s lesson upon the blockboard. These 
may or may not be frequently used words. 
The following may serve as an example 
list: 

United States colored 
governor chief 


private famous 
police country 
Teach this list of words so that you are 
sure the child knows the correct pronuncia- 
tion. If the Yale Chart is used he will know 
that the w in United States is given the 
sound represented by u-e. He will know 
that i is given the sound represented by i-e, 
and that the a is the sound represented by 
a-e. Now require the pupil to write lists of 
words using sounds from the list on the 
blackboard. Have him divide the words he 
writes into two or more spellings for the 
same sound. For example, have the pupil 
write ten words using the sound given to 
o as in governor. A perfect score would be 
given for the following lists: 


governor 
run son country 
under ton love 
upon London none 
funny 
Need of a Basic Vocabulary 


If the test lists for the o sound as in 
governor include words such as not, wrote, 
put, only or truth, we have evidence that 
the child is confused in the pronunciation 
of the words most familiar to him. In such 
case it is well to review a basic vocabulary 
of a few hundre+ of the most frequently 
used words. Any of the better known word 
lists should serve this purpose. Thorndike, 
Gates, Buckingham and Dewey are among 
those presenting carefully selected lists. 


Review Words Frequently Used 


One way to review a basic speech vocab- 
ulary is to write twenty to twenty-five words 
at a time on the blackboard. The order 
in which they occur in the word list being 
used should prove satisfactory. The teacher 
should go over these words orally with the 
pupils first, and then see that they are clas- 
sified according to both sound and spelling 
in the pupils’ speech notebook. A separate 
page should be used for each sound. For 
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example, if the Yale Chart is used the page 
designated for o as in note will appear thus: 


0-E 
o-e oa —o 
note boat go 
bone soap also 
wrote load so 
cone foam hello 
ow exceptions 
slow though 
snow only 
below most 
show sew 


The words should be written under the 
spelling for the correct sound. The teacher 
should be careful to check any mistake 
such as love under the o-e spelling, or now 
under the ow spelling. 


Test Vocabulary Knowledge 


After two or three groups of words have 
been placed on the blackboard, recited 
orally, and classified in the notebooks it is 
well to give a test. This may be done by 
writing on the blackboard words selected 
from the completed list. The pupils may 
copy the test words and give the primary 
spelling from the Yale Chart for each un- 
derlying sound. A correctly completed test 
list should appear like the following: 

love -u- 


color ur (or -u-, 
baby a-e depending on lo- 
river —-i- cality) 
ever -e- dead -e- 
each ee even ee 
both oe long aw 


Follow the Basic Review 


Once a basic speech vocabulary has been 
acquired by the pupils, the testing proce- 
dure first described might be used with 
better results. That is, lists of words con- 
taining different spellings for the same 
sounds should be written for the sounds 
underlined in the test words. 

The first five or six hundred words of a 
reputable word list should serve as a good 
basis for the building of a speech vocab- 
ulary. After these have been mastered it 
might be advisable to study the words as 
they occur in the day’s lessons. These 


SUPERINTENDENT BOYD NELSON OF THE 
UTAH SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, WITH HIS 
WIFE AND YOUNG SON 


-should also be added to the regular columns 


in the speech notebooks. 
Value of the Basic Review 


It should prove valuable to review a basic 
vocabulary at the first of each school year. 
This might take considerable time at first, 
but after a few such reviews it should take 
only a part of two or three weeks, and 
should pay big dividends in speech im- 
provement. 

While the Yale Chart system of pronun- 
ciation has been here employed in explain- 
ing this procedure, any other phonetic sys- 
tem might serve the purpose as well. Pos- 
sibly some teacher might wish to introduce 
or use the dictionary symbols by this same 
method. 
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How to Be Happy in a Hearing World 


By Cristina VALENTINE 


Introduction 


preciate the article which follows, a 

few additional biographical details of 

the author are necessary. She was born 

in 1916 in San Jose, Costa Rica, of an 

American father and a Spanish mother. 

Her entrance into the world, as she herself 

remarks, “was a prolonged and difficult 

; one.” She was delivered with instruments, 

4 and an injury sustained at birth necessi- 

: tated an operation on her nose when she 

was three months old. When she was lit- 

tle more than a year old, her mother took 

her to Guatemala “just in time for the 

earthquake that levelled the entire city and 

destroyed five thousand people. ... My 

aunt’s house having been laid completely 

flat, we were forced to sleep on the floor of 

a box car. We had to get our drinking 

water from the broken pipes in the streets; 

eat mouldy bread; wear the same clothes 

day and night; go without baths. In Janu- 

ary I came down with a severe attack of 

spinal meningitis which nearly cost me my 

life and is another possible cause of my 
total deafness.” 

Her deafness was discovered when she 
was three and was staying in Washington. 
D. C. She attended a school for the deaf 
for a few months, and learned some lip 
reading and speech. Her aunt continued 
- her instruction. The first word she learned 
to say was “Please.” 

From the United States, mother and 
child went to Europe, where they spent a 
year in England and four years in France. 
In England a teacher of the deaf was se- 
cured as a governess. Later, Cristina at- 
tended a French convent school, for hear- 
ing girls, but “all I learned in that school 
was that French school girls wear black 
smocks, say ‘half past eight o’clock’ when 
learning English, and hide sweets in their 
desks.” So she returned to the English 
governess, who remained with her as in- 


| N ORDER fully to comprehend and ap- 


structor during subsequent years of travel 
in Europe. These journeys included a visit 
in Vienna during the revolution of 1921. 
In spite of earthquake, revolution, illness 
and the hazards of family fortune, “at the 
age of seven I was able to read and write, 
and composed tearful little stories in which 
the good died beautiful deaths and went 
straight to heaven. ... I was also greatly 
addicted to drawing and daydreaming.” 

When Cristina was nine years old, her 
mother was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent, and her uncle took her to Honduras. 
Now let her tell her own story. 


—H. M. 


Return to Central America 


For more than a year I was left to my 
own resources. I kept up my reading and 
reread my few English books over and 
over, until I wore them ragged. I forgot 
most of the arithmetic, geography and his- 
tory I had been so painstakingly taught by 
Miss Helen. As for speech and lip read- 
ing, I did not know Spanish, and the only 
ones of the family who could speak English 
could not give me enough time for long 
conversations. I became practically an 
ignorant deaf-mute. 

In 1928 I made the steamer trip alone 
to San Francisco ‘in the care of a steward- 
ess. Upon my arrival, my Aunt Julia, 
whom I now call Mother, immediately took 
me in hand and did all in her power to re- 
store my health and former level of intelli- 
gence. I attended the Gough Oral School 
for a year, and in addition received speech 
lessons after school hours. Later, I trans- 
ferred to a small private school for hear- 
ing girls, continuing my speech lessons. 
My speech teacher found me a difficult and 
obdurate pupil. 

In 1931, I was admitted with my two 
older cousins to Saint Rose Academy, 
where I was put in the eighth grade of the 
Junior High School. In spite of being the 
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only deaf girl in the whole school of 300- 
odd girls, | managed to keep near the head 
of my class. Once I even had the best re- 
port card in the whole school and received 
the corresponding medal. I did not have 
to depend entirely on my lip reading. My 
classmates would let me copy their notes: 
and the sisters would give me written ex- 
planations when necessary. During the 
four years of high school I founded, edited 
and illustrated a school paper which met 
with great success and which continued to 
be published after my graduation. In May 
of 1936, I graduated with honors as a mem- 
ber of the Veritas Honor Society. 


Latin Friendliness Helps Adjustment 


Since returning to Honduras I’ve made a 
lot of progress socially and consider my- 
self as nearly normal as a person totally 
deaf all her life can possibly be. I have as 
many friends, dates and invitations as my 
normally hearing contemporaries, and am 
quite satisfied with my life here. 

As for black moments of despair, I’ve 
had all too many of them, especially during 
the years in Saint Rose Academy. I was 
left out of almost everything, and still won- 
der whether it was not my own fault for 
magnifying my handicap and allowing it 
to turn me into an introvert with a big in- 
feriority complex for which I tried to com- 
pensate by acting superior and aloof. Not 
until | came to Honduras and made friends 
did I learn to minimize my handicap. The 
extreme kindness and friendliness of the 
Latins surprised and pleased me very much. 
And when I realized that people could like 
me and seek my company despite my lack 
of hearing, my sense of inferiority quickly 
disappeared and I ceased to be an introvert. 
Little by little I learned to assert myself 
and to act as if I were on an equal footing 
with everyone else, to make friends and to 
entertain socially. 

My whole life has been one struggle up- 
wards, with brief and rare periods of col- 
lapse of morale and despair. At such mo- 
ments my prayers have been my greatest 
consolation and strongest support. and 
they have always been answered with 


promptness. I just never have thought of 
“giving up.” I wouldn’t have been allowed 
to, anyway. I was conditioned to the idea 
that as a matter of course I had to com- 
plete the grammar and high school courses 
in the schools for hearing people, and al- 
ways try to keep my speech and lip read- 
ing at their highest standard and improve 
them if possible. I have always mixed with 
normally hearing persons. Now that I re- 
member, when I was in high school and 
feeling pretty miserable all too often, | 
frequently complained to Aunt Julia that 
I felt out of my element and begged to be 
allowed to mingle with my own kind. How- 
ever, after a very short trial with a group 
of totally deaf people, 1 was convinced that 
I felt more at home among hearing peo- 
ple. I did keep, however, two totally deaf 
friends and one hard of hearing one, who 
are college graduates and excellent speak- 
ers and lip readers. 

In September, 1938, Mother told me 
about a little deaf and dumb orphan, and 
said it would give me something to do if 
I taught him to read and write. Inasmuch 
as during the two years of my stay in Hon- 
duras I had sufficiently mastered the Span- 
ish language, I jumped at the chance to 
pass on to others the benefits I had received 
from my loved ones. Before I knew it, I 
had seven pupils, with more on the entrance 
list. To the best of my knowledge, this 
school that founded itself is the first one 
of its kind in Central America, and I have 
already been asked to help found one in 
Guatemala. For three years I maintained 
this school mostly with my own funds, pre- 
paring my own class material for want of 
special textbooks in Spanish. Now the 
Rotary Club has kindly offered me a larger 
room and all necessities.* 


Advantages of Deafness 


All the above is a somewhat lengthy in- 
troduction to some opinions I have on the 
general subject of deafness. Ever since I 
read the letter in Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
in which J.A.F. started what I call the Glad 


*An account of Miss Valentine’s school appeared 
in the Vorra Review for June, 1941. 
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Club, and the subsequent contradictory an- 
swers, I have wanted to have my say. How- 
ever, I had so much to say that not till now 
have I been able to take part in the now 
probably forgotten controversy. 

Mr. Ferrall, a thousand congratulations! 
I was really surprised that almost nobody 
agreed with you, and can attribute this 
fact only to one of the following pos- 
sibilities: (1) the person who is glad to be 
deaf is a rarity; (2) those glad to be deaf 
are so contented with their lot that they 
don’t feel the urge to write and agree with 
you. To tell you the truth, the main rea- 
son for this article is my desire to pass on 
to other deaf persons what I’ve learned 
about adapting one’s self to a hearing 
world, with the idea that other deaf people 
may not have had the leisure I had to form 
a constructive philosophy to bolster them 
up during difficult moments. Similar arti- 
cles have been written before, I know, but 
I think there’s never too much of this sort 
of advice. In fact, several such articles 
helped me conquer some of my own prob- 
lems. 


Interesting Friendships 


When I’m feeling on top of the world, I 
sometimes reflect that I’m one of the lucki- 
est persons on earth—yes, lucky even to be 
deaf. because the fact of my total and life- 
long lack of hearing brings upon me a 
shower of (rather undeserved) compli- 
ments as to my “wonderful accomplish- 
ments,” and furthermore it helps to dis- 
tinguish me from other girls and impress 
me on the memory of those whom I meet. 
“Miss Valentine?” a new arrival in town 
might say. “Oh—the deaf girl I met at the 
last dance! Yes, indeed, I remember her.” 
See? And in addition, my so-called im- 
pediment has proved to be the contrary 
many times; for example, a stranger who 
might not otherwise have noticed me has 
his attention called to me, asks who I am. 
receives a barrage of my “amazing accom- 
plishments” from my very kind family and 
friends, has his curiosity aroused, and 
wants to meet me. Thus begins another 
new and always welcome friendship for me. 
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Peace in a Haunted House 


Also, my deafness confers upon me the 
really enviable privilege of immunity to 
sounds at night. Our house, an old one, is 
said to be haunted, and all kinds of queer 
things go on, for most of which we have 
happily found, sooner or later, reassuringly 
natural explanations. (We even discovered 
why there always seems to be someone 
walking or talking in an empty room and 
why lights go on by themselves, but we 
slyly refuse to explain them to the new ar- 
rivals.) At night the strange noises are 
enough to set on end the hair of even the 
initiated. Moreover, every once in a while 
there’s a dance at the Club right across the 
street, and the marimba orchestra makes 
merry ‘way into the wee small hours of the 
morning. Across the park is a public loud- 
speaker system that forcefully lives up to 
its name, morning, noon and night. Last 
New Year’s Day, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, resting from a late party the night be- 
fore, I was happily wandering in the Land 
of Nod, while my disgruntled family lis- 
tened very unwillingly to the marimba 
across the street, the loudspeaker in the 
park, a band marching past the house in 
full flourish, and the church bells in the 
Cathedral behind the park, all at one and 
the same time! You bet I was the envy of 
the whole household! 


Deafness Gives a Zest for Life 


Another advantage of my deafness is that 
it seems to have caused me to have a keen 
zest for life. If you have known many deaf 
people, you may have noticed that at least 
some of them seem to be more happy than 
persons in general, and to have a greater 
capacity for enjoyment. My zest for life 
and for all beautiful things seems somehow 
to make itself apparent to the degree of at- 
tracting others. Thus half the work of 
making friends is spared me. Not bad, eh? 

Because of my deafness, I was forced to 
learn to write a great deal, as formerly my 
lip reading was very poor. So much prac- 
tice in writing gave me a fluid command 
of words, and I pass many a happy hour 
setting my thoughts on paper, even though 
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what I write may not ever get published. 
Being isolated from so many things, I 
turned to books to acquire a more complete 
knowledge of the world, and thus was able 
to escape at will from harsh realities, and 
roam in a delightful world of romance. 


Cultivate a Normal Attitude 


A deaf person must cultivate a normal 
attitude toward the world. He should not 
let himself feel inferior, nor blame every- 
thing on his lack of hearing. He should 
come out of his shell, hold up his head, and 
meet others on an equal footing so far as 
he can. I know from my own experience 
how difficult it is to change one’s attitude 
in this respect, but with courage and de- 
termination it can be done, and the results 
are truly surprising. 


What Is There to Be Afraid of? 


Build up your courage by thinking to 
yourself thus: “What am I afraid of? 
Criticism? Well, I can’t please everyone. 
and shouldn’t make myself miserable try- 
ing to please a few people. Ridicule? Well, 
a deaf person isn’t the only one to be ridi- 
culed; everyone receives his share of ridi- 
cule for any one of a million reasons. Am 
I afraid of embarrassing others? Why 
should I worry about that, when every nor- 
mal person has embarrassed at least a few 
people, and besides, everyone gets em- 
barrassed anyway for many reasons. That 
really has hardly any importance. Am I 
afraid to scare people away and thus lose 
opportunities? On the contrary; if I give 
people a chance to know me, my opportuni- 
ties will increase rather than decrease. Will 
I make a pest of myself? Well, what if I do 
occasionally make a pest of myself; after 
all, no one is unfailingly welcome, and 
there’s no sense in worrying all the time 
about whether I’m welcome or not. As long 
as I’m not blind to signs of irritation or 
boredom, I’m fairly safe. What am I afraid 
of, then? All I have to do is stop worry- 
ing.” And so on. If you think construc- 
tively, you’ll find that when you come down 
to it, there’s really nothing to be afraid of. 
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Decide What You Want from Life 


Now that you’ve built up some confi- 
dence in yourself, the second step is to de- 
cide what you want from life, and to adjust 
yourself accordingly. You should set your- 
self a goal and bend every effort towards 
reaching it. In this case, we'll say that you 
want a fuller social life and more friends. 
Well, you should disregard all well-meaning 
advice that tends to inhibit you. You want 
your own personality to flower! You want 
to expand and to be completely yourself. 
People will like you better that way, and 
you'll experience a glorious sense of re- 
lease. 

After all, what if your deafness does 
make it rather difficult to carry on a con- 
versation? Why should you mind so ter- 
ribly? You know, your case isn’t unique. 
What about Mrs. Borer, who is so long- 
winded that everyone runs at sight of her, 
and you yourself, in spite of being so lone- 
ly at times, would rather take a nap than 
listen to her. If it weren’t for her non-stop 
monologues, she’d be very popular. And 
there’s Miss Prim, who never looks like 
anything but a school monitress, and acts 
like one. She tries hard to be congenial 
and broadminded, but she makes everyone 
feel like a naughty child who ought to be 
spanked. Poor thing: she doesn’t know 
what is wrong, and is becoming more bit- 
ter and aloof all the time. 

And don’t forget that runty fellow, than 
whom nobody could be more homely, with 
buck teeth, freckles and all, who’s eternally 
eluding some eager female. You wonder 
what women see in him; in fact, you won- 
der what you yourself see in him, and yet 
you can’t resist his magnetic personality. 
He makes everyone forget he’s ugly; in 
fact, some girls even find him goodlooking! 


Stop Brooding Over Your Hard Lot 


Well, there you are! If you'll stop 
brooding over your own hard lot, you'll 
find that we all have our defects, and that 
some of us manage to be very popular in 
spite of them. It’s up to you, and only you, 
to make the most of your assets, and by 
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forgetting your deafness, make others for- 
get it too. Outside of doing everything hu- 
manly possible to improve your speech, 
voice, and lip reading, and buying a hear- 
ing aid if you can use one, you should act 
as if your deafness simply didn’t exist. 
Never blame anything on your lack of hear- 
ing. If you’re unpopular, search your con- 
science. 
let others do all the work of making friends 
with you? Do you seem hostile because 
of extreme shyness? Are you eternally 
watching yourself and wondering what kind 
of impression you're making, or worrying 
yourself sick over some blunder? Have 
you any defects of character that could be 
corrected? Are you taking for granted that 
as long as you're deaf, you'll never be popu- 
lar, and making no effort whatsoever to 
improve yourself? Have you got the 
“What's the use?” attitude? 

Now that you have carefully analyzed 
the facts of the situation, you know what 
to do. You reflect that you should com- 
pensate for your lack of hearing in every 
way possible. You realize that if one were 
to choose between a normal person who’s 
demanding and difficult to get along with, 
and a deaf person who’s so easy to please 
and so appreciative that it’s a real pleasure 
to have him for a friend and do him fa- 
vors, the latter would be the logical choice. 
You set up in your mind the ideal person 
you wish to become. This person whom 
you are visualizing is so kind, understand- 
ing, unselfish, tolerant, trustworthy, and 
easy to get along with that everyone seeks 
his company and thinks the effort required 
to learn to converse with him is well worth 
it. 

Forget Yourself 

Once having made up your mind what 
faults to overcome and what virtues to ac- 
quire, you now do a paradoxical thing: you 
forget yourself. By this I mean that you 
cease to worry as to what sort of impres- 
sion you’re making, and concentrate instead 
on putting others at their ease and giving 
them a chance to make a good impression 
on you. In other words, you cultivate to 
the nth degree the fine art of being really 


Do you shrink into yourself and - 
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vividly interested in the other person and 
drawing him out. And you also remember 
that everyone likes to feel superior: the 
very fact that the one with whom you're 
talking already feels superior to you by 
reason of his being able to hear and to talk 
perfectly, will of itself make him like you 
all the more. So you avoid trying to build 
yourself up; all your efforts are aimed to- 
wards getting to know him better. Remem- 
ber that we are all more or less self-con. 
scious, and so busy watching ourselves that 
we don’t have time to notice the faults of 
others. If you try to put the other person 
at ease, you will forget yourself. 

Most people are very nervous and ill at 
ease upon meeting a deaf person; it’s up to 
you to open the conversation and get them 
talking, and overcome their embarrassment. 
You should take your deafness very cas- 
ually, and make others take it just as cas- 
ually as they would a strong accent or a 
foreign language. Just mention noncha- 
lantly, “I’m deaf, you know,” and continue 
to talk as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world for you to be deaf. Most peo- 
ple will then shout to you; if you can’t hear 
the human voice. it’s all the same, because 
talking loud makes the movements of the 
lips easier to read. At least, if you con- 
tinue talking after making the admission. 
you avoid the embarrassment of having the 
other person make signs with his hands, be- 
cause you've given him his cue. Haven't 
you ever seen some young man, very niuch 
smitten at first sight, laughingly try to 
understand the broken English of a for- 
eign young lady? Well, just consider your- 
self a foreigner with a strong accent who 
is unable to understand English well. If 
you consciously do this, you'll have a lot 
more confidence in yourself, and_ really 
think of yourself as a normal person. 


Our Psychological Balance Is Delicate 


But here’s a word of warning: don't let 
the results go to your head! You see. once 
you start, you'll find yourself riding a cir- 
cle: the nicer you are, the nicer others will 
he to you; and the nicer they are to you, 
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THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 
THE HALL — 


Valentine Programs 


EBRUARY may be a hard month as 
F far as weather is concerned, espe- 

cially if you live in the No-gas-for- 
pleasure area, where I do. But it is rich in 
special days, and gives us plenty of oppor- 
tunities to motivate lessons. 

Children with 
brothers and 
uncles in the 
Services will 
need no coaxing: 
to send them 
valentine letters. 
Fathers and 
mothers always 
like them. 

We hope your 
school has a big 
time on Valentine Day, as does ours, and 
that all the pupils can send valentines to 
one another. Good natured fun and teasing 
are all tolerated, on Valentine Day. The silly 
valentines that turn up lose their intended 
effect when everybody in the class can 
laugh at them. 

It is easy to help the pupils frame before- 
hand a few pattern verses that can be kept 
on the blackboards for use when the valen- 
tines are being manufactured. Often the 
love sick verses that are put in childish 
valentines have been copied because the 
children didn’t know anything else to write. 

The story of Saint Valentine makes a 
beautiful Assembly Theme. Pantomime or 
shadow pictures can be used. The idea that 


valentines are friendly messages to those we 
like, or love, should certainly be empha- 
sized. A few funny valentines are all right, 
but no child should be allowed to make 
only this kind. 

If there is a sick child in the hospital 
(February is pretty dependable about this, 
too) the children will enjoy making special 
valentines for him. 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


Lincoln’s Birthday Observances should 
prove a splendid incentive to all poor boys 
who wish to make good. In celebrating the 
day, and stressing our love and gratitude to 
this great man, the circumstances of his 
early life are sometimes left out. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech is especially 
appropriate in this war year. Its beautiful 
words are simple enough for older deaf 
children to understand and appreciate. 

We recommend 

Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday, 
G. B. Faxon: Owen Publishing Co., Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 

Lincoln Day Entertainments, J. C. Sinde- 
lar. 

He Knew Lincoln, Ida M. Tarbell: Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

Abraham Lincoln, Mrs. M. H. Wade: 
Badger Co. 


Washington’s Birthday 


Even in his own time, Washington’s 
Birthday was celebrated. The first known 
celebration was recorded in the Virginia 
Gazette of Richmond: 
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Tuesday last being the birthday of his Ex- 
cellency General Washington, our illustrious Com- 
mander in Chief, the same was commemorated 
here with the utmost demonstrations of joy. The 
day was February 11, 1782, the Old Style in the 
calendar not having been everywhere abandoned. 

Washington was frequently a guest at 
banquets given in honor of his birthday. 
After the Revolution, Washington’s Birth- 
day practically took the place of the birth- 
days of crowned heads of Europe, which 
had been celebrated in the colonies. 

Older pupils are usually interested in 
learning all this and if the hard words are 
explained beforehand, they can understand 
Jefferson’s famous tribute, also: 

“His was the singular destiny and merit 
of leading the armies of his country suc- 
cessfully through an arduous war for the 
establishment of its independence; of con- 
ducting its councils through the birth of a 
government new in form and principles, 
until it had settled down into a quiet and 
orderly train; and of scrupulously obeying 
the laws through the whole of his career, 
civil and military. The history of the world 
furnishes no other like example.” 


Poems About Washington 
Twenty-Second of February: Bryant. 
Ode for Washington’s Birthday: Holmes. 
Washington: Lowell. 
Topics to Use in Celebrations (Suggestions 
for Programs) 
Washington and Valley Forge 
Washington and Lafayette 
Martha Washington and Mary Ball 
Washington (his mother) 
Washington and the Postage Stamp 
Mount Vernon, Washington’s Home 
The Men Who Helped Washington 
Books to Consult (at the Library) 
True Story of George Washington: E. S. 
Brooks 
George Washington: H. E. Scudder 
Life of Washington: Washington Irving 
Seven Ages of Washington: Owen Wister 


Fable 


Once upon a time there was a Garden. 
The Soil was Difficult, and the only Trees 
that Grew in the Garden were Grotesque 
and Unnatural and Ugly. 
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It was Believed they were the only Trees 
that Would Grow in such a Place, and Peo- 
ple sadly brought their Children to Eat the 
Queer Distorted Fruit, because that was 
all the Fruit to be Had. 

But one day some Brave Gardeners 
Planted another Tree, a Natural Tree. It 
Had a Hard Fight To Live, for Those who 
Worshipped Grotesque Trees hated it. They 
Said it could Never be Perfect in such a 
Place, and it Never Was. But it Grew and 
Flourished, and it had a Kind of Beauty. 
The Gardeners who had Planted it Loved 
it, and Spent their Lives Fostering it. And 
many People who had Feared for their 
Children to Eat the Fruit of the Queer Gro- 
tesque Trees, Hurried to Bring them to Eat 
the Fruit of this Beautiful if Imperfect 
Tree. 

And it Grew and Grew and Grew. 

Then the Brave Gardeners Died, and all 
their Sons and Daughters Took Charge. 
They were Proud of the Tree, but Some of 
Them tried to Improve It by Grafting bits 
of Other Trees upon it, whether they Fitted 
or Not. And Some Lopped Off a Limb or 
two. Some Hung Things upon the Boughs 
that were Never Meant to Bear Such a Bur. 
den. Then they Disputed and Argued about 
what was the Matter with the Tree, and 
Why it Did Not Grow Faster. And the Tree 
Pined, and Stopped Growing. 

Then the People who came with their 
Children said, “Look! The Tree is Droop- 
ing and Sickly. Maybe it is Not a Good 
Tree, since the Gardeners themselves Quar- 
rel and Differ about it. Maybe it was a 
Mistake, after all, To Plant such a Tree in 
this Garden. Maybe Grotesque Trees are 
Better.” 

Those who know how to read 
Let them take heed! 


Winter Rhythm Game 
For younger children in hearing aid classes 


The teacher can say the verse, with the 
pupils saying the refrain, while they imi- 
tate the doings described. Or one child 
can say it, or everybody can join in. 

In winter we have snow and ice, 


And slide and slide and slide. (Slide) 
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In winter we go skating, 
And glide and glide and glide. (Pretend 
to skate) 


In winter we go coasting, (Sit down on 
floor together, two or three on a 
“sled,” as if coasting) 

And greet the folks we know. (Wave 
hands to others) 


In winter we make snowballs, (Pretend 
to make snowballs) 

And throw and throw and throw. (Throw 
snowballs) 


Too Much Language? 


We have a new teacher at our school 
whom everybody likes. It isn’t her real 
name, but a little deaf boy, trying to pro- 
nounce her name, called her Mrs. Common 
Sense, and it fitted her so well that we all 
call her that, now. 

Though new to our school she has taught 
deaf children a long time, and she knows 
how. 

The other day, the day after the whole 


- school had gone to the Ice Follies, as guests 


of the local Rotary Club, one of the young 
teachers was almost in tears. 

“I told my pupils to write an account of 
the’ trip, and this is what I got: ‘We went 
on the bus. We went to the Ice Follies. 
We sat on the seats. Then we saw the Ice 
Follies. Then we walked to the bus. Then 
we came back to school at five o’clock’.” 

“That’s just about what I got, first time!” 
Mr. J—, one of our few remaining men 
teachers, said, “But we did some work! It 
took all morning, but I was determined 
those big lazy boys of mine would not get 
away with such a lackadaisical report. I 
made them give back to me the whole ex- 
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perience, bit by bit—ice ballet, waltzes, 
spot lights, Bunny Dance, Indian Village 
and all the rest. It took all morning, but—” 

“All morning? When did the other work 
get done?” some one asked. 

“It didn’t! I let everything else go and 
concentrated on that trip. Those kids 
won't forget the Ice Follies in a hurry. I 
made them learn the words they really 
didn’t know. Then I gave them a little 
test, and those who made mistakes had to 
do it all over again. O, we got the new 
language! But it was some struggle!” 

“Are you sure it was worth all the strug- 
gle?” somebody else asked, “Especially as 
you had to omit arithmetic and speech and 
reading and—” 

“T think it was, or I wouldn’t have done 
it,” Mr. J— said stiffly. 

“Well I don’t!” another teacher declared. 
“I don’t believe in overemphasizing one 
thing at the expense of all the others. What 
do you think, Mrs. Common Sense? You’ve 
been teaching much longer than we have.” 

The lady she appealed to hesitated, and 
then said quietly, “I often think we all tend 
to over-emphasize an experience like that, 
and that we expect too much of young deaf 
children. So many things occur that the 
children haven’t language enough, or suffi- 
cient command of language, to describe.” 

“They knew most of the words,” Mr. 
J— protested. “They could have said 
dance, if they didn’t know ballet, and fun- 
ny men, if they didn’t know comedy team, 
and skate, if they didn’t know waltz—” 

“But that sort of substitution requires a 
certain maturity. Your pupils are doing 
third year work, aren’t they, even if they 
are big over age boys?” 

“Yes. You think I asked too much of 
them?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know your pu- 
pils. But I think you must have, judging 
by results. And I can’t quite agree that 
going over the whole new experience, after 
it is over and done with, dragging out lan- 
guage, is of great benefit to the children, 
especially if other important parts of the 
day’s work have to be omitted. It seems 
to me, though I do not actually know, that 
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you gave your boys a task beyond their 
ability. You required too much of them, 
then made them pay a penalty for not 
coming through.” 

“But they had the ability, Mrs. Common 
Sense. They just didn’t make use of it.” 

“Nonsense!” somebody jeered. “Don’t 
tell us that those boys wouldn’t rather have 
given you a good account of the Ice Fol- 
lies than have gone through all the drudg- 
ery you imposed on them!” 

“Could you have written a full account 
of the trip in French?” another teacher in- 
quired slyly. “You just ruined the trip for 
those boys, and it wasn’t fair.” 

“Well,” Mr. J— persisted doggedly, “I 
don’t think it is fair to deprive the boys of 
any chance to acquire new language. This 
was a big new experience, even if it wasn’t 
a planned activity. Why should it be wast- 
ed? Shouldn’t they get anything out of 
it?” 

“Of course! The new language they are 
capable of taking. But no more,” Mrs. 
Common Sense told him. “And next time, 
if I were you, I’d teach most of it before 
the trip, while everybody was in the thrill 
of anticipation. I’ve found my own pupils 
work much harder to learn necessary lan- 
guage for a trip they are going to take, 
than about a trip that is all over. Children 
live in the present, you know. Yesterday is 
almost as dead and forgotten as last Christ- 
mas to them.” 

“How much would you teach my begin- 
ners?” a primary teacher demanded. 

“T don’t know. I don’t know your begin- 
ners, or how much hearing they have, or 
whether they were born deaf, or lost hear- 
ing later. It’s your responsibility. Maybe 
I'd teach nothing at all. Maybe just a word 
or two. Maybe a sentence or two. What- 
ever. in my judgment they were capable of 
assimilating without too much struggling! 
We don’t want the acquiring of new lan- 
guage to be a struggle, anyway. We want 
it to be a pleasure. But whatever was ac- 
tually taught, I’d hold them responsible for 
that only. No more.” 

“T have second year children,” someone 
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else said. “You'd give them more, wouldn't 
you?” 

“Certainly, if they could take it. So many 
other conditions enter into the problem, as 
you know. But generally speaking, second 
year children could learn a little more 
about the trip than first year children, and 
third year children a bit more. The point 
is, it’s better to give them too little, rather 
than flood them with too much, and make 
them hate the whole thing. Better stop be. 
fore they get beyond their depth!” 

“The Ice Follies won't be here any 
more,” another teacher said. “They’re go- 
ing to cut out this city, I understand. So 
the children won’t be needing that language 
again, very soon. My children need to 
learn prepositions a lot more than Ice Fol- 
lies.” 

Everybody laughed, even Mr. J—. “I 
didn’t want to start a fight,” he said. 


“The older I grow,” Mrs. Common Sense | 


went on, “the more I think I need to con- 
sider carefully, beforehand, what I shall 
require of the pupils concerning any new 
experience, and what I shall teach them. 
Sort out, in my mind, what is really impor- 
tant—what the children can get that they 
will be able to make use of right along. If 
the Ice Follies came just this once, and 
won't come again, while every day the 
child needs more experience, and language 
about them—concerning snow men and 
snow balls, and ice, and skating on the 
pond, and feeding the birds — which is 
more important?” 

“Besides,” the primary teacher said, 
“there is all the everyday language about 
bed making and going to dinner and going 
to bed and washing and basketball and—” 

“And vocational school and everything 
else!” we all chimed in, and Mr. J—, who 
is a good sport, added, “and fighting! But 
I still think, this once, making those boys 
of mine come across with an interesting bit 
of language about a fine trip was not en 
tirely a waste of time!” 

“But it wasn’t the boys’ bit of language, 
Mr. J—. It was yours!” the primary 
teacher told him, and ran. 
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Valentines You Needn’t Expect 
Because You Won't Get Them 


1. 
From a Pupil 
I can say Shoe and Ship and She! 
Those words are easy now for me. 
And so are Cheese and Church. You tell 
Me how to speak, so I speak well. 


2. 
From a Parent (with a box of flowers) 
Please take this little valentine. 
The way you teach my child is fine. 
May flowers express my gratitude 
For what you do for Ermintrude. 


3. 
From the School Nurse 
Thanks for the school time it takes me each 
day 
Treating your pupils. I send. You obey! 
Thanks that your feelings are not known 
to me, 
When kids wait with me two hours or 
three, 
Then come to school and quite happily say, 


“Mistake! The dentist will not come to- 

day!” 
4. 
From a Fellow Teacher 

I really must send you my valentine greet- 
ings, 

To compliment you on our good teachers’ 
meetings. 

As president you are impartial and clever. 

The speakers you get us are all the best 
ever. 

5. 

From the Lady Who Lives Next to the School 

Dear Teachers, I want to say thanks to you 
all. 

Your boys never throw things, or climb 
o’er my wall. 

They don’t fly kites over. They don’t spoil 
my flowers. 

They all play so nicely. I watch them for 
hours. 

You teachers are kindly and wise about 
rules. 

All people are lucky who live next to 
schools! 


The Speech of Our Pupils 


By Ametia DE Motte 


the deaf a number of years ago, one 

of the distinguished and honored 
guests was Miss Harriet B. Rogers. As a 
young woman, Miss Rogers was firmly con- 
vinced that the deaf could be taught to 
speak. She gathered together a small group 
of deaf children and had a school in her 
home in Chelmsford, Massachusetts. Her 
success attracted the attention and interest 
of educators and philanthropic persons in 
and around Boston and a few years later 
she was invited to move her little school 
to Northampton and make it the nucleus of 
the new school there, the Clarke School. 
She became the first principal, and im- 
planted in the school her own firm convic- 


tion of the value of teaching speech to the 
deaf. 


A T a summer meeting of teachers of 


The fact that she was successful through 
her own original methods, with no help 
from those in Europe who had tried the 
same experiment, gave her a place of au- 
thority among ail teachers of the deaf. 
All gave heed to what she said and went 
home to ponder her words and act on her 
advice. 

At this summer meeting, we saw in her 
a sweet, gentle lady of an older generation. 
She spoke no harsh words of criticism but 
had a charitable and kindly attitude toward 
all. One remark she made stayed in my 
mind through the years and I have on 
many occasions been obliged to acknowl- 
edge the sad truth of what she said. The 
subject up for discussion was Speech and 
she said, rather hesitatingly as if reluctant 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Actual Letters Exchanged Among Members of the Volta Bureau’ s 
Correspondence Club 


From the Mother of a Grown Daughter 


Constance, a graduate of the Springfield, 
Mass., Day School for the Deaf, was gradu- 
ated at nineteen from Springfield Classical 
High School. She now works in a photog- 
rapher’s office, retouching negatives and 
tinting photographs. 


FTER receiving your splendid letters 
A again and just gobbling them up as 
it were the minute they came, I feel 
that no word from an older mother is 
needed. What a superb job you are all 
doing! And don’t I wish Constance and I 
were young all over again! She and I have 
had wonderful years together which deaf- 
ness could not steal from us. And these 
letters all show that you, too, are looking 
ahead to the difficult teens and that when 
you arrive you will be glad and thankful 
you are prepared. 

I asked two of the agents in charge of 
the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Office 
what they considered the greatest need for 
the deaf today. And they both promptly 
said, “Better speech reading and better 
speech. And in landing jobs the first is 
even more important than the second.” 

Since writing you last, we have experi- 
enced the great anticipation of the June 
meetings in New York and also the greater 
disappointment because of the cancellation. 
I could see no patriotism in such a deci- 
sion. And I'll bet dollars to doughnuts it 
wasn’t a mother who lost that great oppor- 
tunity. I, from a mother’s side of the fence. 
cannot keep from wondering why the meet- 
ings which promised so much could have 
been dropped at such a late date and so 
abruptly. Never did we mothers need in- 
spiration more than right now, and to me 
it is a lack of patriotism to slow down. 

Well, we went right along to New York 
as one week of our vacation was planned 
around the meetings and it was too late to 


change. So Mrs. Reischauer and I had our 
discussion group and I must confess it was 
not limited to twenty minutes! I received 
some good suggestions from her alert mind. 
One of them was how we could have re. 
gional conferences directed from the Volta 
Bureau in Washington and led by people 
of experience so that we could all profit by 
them and still be guided by a national hook 
up. What do you roundabouters think? 

Until that wonderful programme was 
given up I did not realize how terribly 
we need just the help it could have given. 
I was glad that the Votta Review at least 
gave us the benefit of Mrs. Leigh’s talk.* 

Constance’s work as photographer’s as- 
sistant is still plentiful. So much so that 
she is teaching another girl, a hearing girl, 
to help her so that when the Christmas rush 
comes she won’t be so swamped. In fact, 
I may even take a few lessons myself, 
though she looks rather skeptical about it. 
I want to prove that old dogs can learn new 
tricks after all! 

There’s one thing—Ickes may curb gas 
but no one can curb our hopes and plans 
for our children. Let’s keep our wagons 
hitched to the stars and fasten them tighter 
than ever. 


Mrs. C. H., Massachusetts. 
David Likes to Help 


David, not yet four, had just been en- 
rolled in the Detroit Day School preschool 
class when this letter was written, but had 
not yet attended school. Last summer he 
was placed for a time in a kindergarten for 
hearing children. 

I have the pleasure of being the first to 
welcome Mrs. McC. to our group. I know 
how green and disheartened I was last year, 
but the roundabout has done wonders and 
I’m sure it will do the same for her. 


owe for the Deaf Child, Jean W. 
Leigh, Dec., 
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With the tire and gas situation, our last 
summer’s vacation was spent at home. We 
enrolled David in a hearing kindergarten 
but after two weeks he became quite bored. 
However, the teacher in charge said he 
managed very well with the group, and we 
felt the experience was worth the try. An- 
other reason we didn’t care to continue was 
that he was taking three private lip reading 
lessons a week, and all in all it was too 
much. So he stayed at home helping me. 
He had some chicks and gold fish, that kept 
him occupied. We went swimming often. 
He adores the water and has no fear at all. 

He’s happiest helping me, no matter what 
the household chore, from running the 
sweeper to preserving. I let him assist be- 
cause it’s one way of keeping an eye on 
him. 

Mrs. G. C., Michigan. 
Dickie Can Hear the Radio 


Dickie, just four, is not yet in school. 

How nice of Mrs. C. to welcome me to 
your group! When the roundabout came 
I could not read it fast enough, so of course 
I had to go back over it more thoroughly, 
which I have done several times. How I 
envy all of you mothers who have solved 
your problems! Mine have just begun. 

Perhaps I had better tell you about our 
little son Dickie. We did not discover his 
hearing loss until about a year ago. He has 
had some hearing but not enough to dis- 
tinguish what we were saying to him. After 
we had taken him to a number of special- 
ists, it was finally decided his tonsils and 
adenoids might be the trouble. We had 
this operation performed last April. The 
doctors found the adenoids wrapped around 
the eustachian tube. Dickie’s hearing has 
improved very much since then. We can 
go to his bed when he is asleep and talk 
him awake, unless he is very sound asleep. 
Whispering seems to bother him too. 

He listens to the radio a good deal. When 
we say to him, “Hear the radio,” he looks 
toward it. Just what this amounts to, I 
cannot say. I am “confused and green” 
on the subject of hearing. 

Dickie will be four this month. As we 
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do not have a school near us, we will have 
to send him away from home. 

I would be glad to hear from any of you 
mothers; if you have any advice to give it 
will be welcomed. 

Mrs. C. M. McC., Ohio. 


A Seven Year Old Traveller 


Don, seven, has a good deal of hearing, 
and uses a hearing aid. He has attended 
first and second grade classes with hearing 
children. 

Again I enjoyed and was so interested in 
all the pictures and letters and the progress 
made by so many. I surely believe these 
letters are about my greatest help, for I get 
terribly disheartened sometimes, and now 
with school opening, I really dread what 
is ahead of me, not the work especially, but 
the ordeal of getting lessons done. I plan 
to put Don in public school again, though 
not all day. He is to enter the third grade 
and while I think he can keep up if the 
teacher will give us a little help I know as 
you say, Mrs. M., most of it will fall again 
on me. 

I had planned to practice number work 
during the vacation (he is not up to par 
on that, due to lack of participation in 
drills last year) but I was not able to do 
much in that line, because I was ill during 
the summer. 

Don went to and from his grandmother’s 
on the train alone twice last summer, which 
was quite an experience for him. I could 
not help but wonder if he would make the 
103 miles all right, as it is a slow train, 
taking 4 hours to go. But he was quite a 
man, and wrote me several nice letters, of 
which I inclose a sample, as I think he was 
doing well to compose and write them too. 
He really had a good time last summer, 
playing with lots of children, having lots of 
squabbles! But I guess they all do that. 
I am fully convinced that though he doesn’t 
wear his Aurex so very much, it certainly 
helps his speech, for I noticed that he grew 
careless last summer, as we spent very lit- 
tle time using it. 

Don and his daddy read the paper and 
study the maps very carefully, and Don 
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has learned more about the war, I am 


afraid, than I. He has also learned lots of 
games and things that boys naturally like 
to play. He and his father had a wonder- 
ful Victory garden and this was a great 
experience, in growing, gathering and even 
selling some vegetables. 

A cousin of ours talked to Jean Chil- 
dress* this summer and said she was most 
attractive. She has a position in a hospital 
and likes her work. She and her father are 
really remarkable, and I too wish he had 
stayed in the group. 

Mrs. Leigh I think your paper in the 
December Votta REVIEW was wonderful 
and I too join with all of you in protesting 
because the meeting was called off. I was 
waiting anxiously for the reports as the 
program looked very interesting. 

I feel that I have failed in one thing re- 
cently, keeping Don in good standing with 
the gang. Though at times they play to- 
gether peacefully, there have been so many 
days that things went wrong! One time I 
think that Don is more to blame than oth- 
ers—yet so many children are allowed to 
run wild so to speak and boys are boys. 
Then, too, I have never been able to get the 
co-operation from mothers that I would so 
much like to have. I know that Don is far 
from perfect, but if the other mothers 
would try to help instead of becoming 
angry with him when things don’t go right 
and when their children are perhaps to 
blame—and I have been out with them 
enough to know that Don is not always to 
blame—it would smooth things very much. 
The children seem to delight in “picking 
at” Don and he is not the kind to come 
home when he is insulted! He goes right 
back for more! Maybe it is best that he is 
determined, or is it? I try to explain to 
him that if he is not wanted he should come 
home and do something else—not that I 
want him to become sensitive—but I would 
like for him to grow up understanding such 
situations and not be too indifferent to 
them. What do the rest of you think? 
This matter of harmony between a deaf 


*See the VOLTA REVIEW, p. 306; Dec., 
1934, p. 715; April, 1938, p. 
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child and hearing playmates is not a small 
one. 


Mrs. K. C., Alabama. 


From a Teacher of a Preschool Class 


As I was loading my car for a few weeks’ 
trip, the mailman brought the roundabout 
letters, which had been delayed a few days 
by the censorship. Ing. V.,* your little girl 
is a darling, and you and Senora V. are 
wonderful parents. You did the best pos. 
sible thing for Maria Teresa when you 
treated her and talked to her as if she could 
hear. Few parents talk to deaf children or 
treat them as they treat the hearing children 
of the family. When deaf children first 
come to school they have many things to 
learn that they might have been taught 
at home. 

I wish that every little deaf child could 
be taught in his home until he had some 
understanding of speech, lip reading and 
language. It seems to me that home is the 
first school. It surely is for hearing chil- 
dren, so why not for the deaf? It would 
be wonderful if each state would have 
travelling teachers, going about the state 
teaching young deaf children in their homes 
and training parents to help their children. 
If the plan of the Sarah Fuller Home in 
Boston could only be enlarged and adopted 
by every state! These little children have 
so much to learn and they would learn 
much faster in a normal home environ- 
ment. It is much easier to learn speech, 
language and lip reading at the time speech 
is naturally learned by a hearing child; 
and there is greater incentive to use speech 
and language in a natural situation. Then, 
too, the same situation arises so often in a 
home that the speech becomes a part of it 
and speech habits become fixed. Repeti- 
tion, repetition and practice are required to 
fix knowledge in the mind, no matter what 
it is. 

It would be an ideal arrangement if every 
public day school for the deaf would have 
a training course for parents to enter as 


*This refers to a letter from Roundabout 5, pub- 
lished on page 24, January VorTa REVIEW. 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotTHY VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RapciirFre 
Route 2, Box 334 


Pasadena 


Miss HELEN ScRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Littian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
2622: Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 - 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 

Mrs. 
320 North Cascade Avenue 
Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. Smit’ 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss ALICE PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


AW 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. CuLLum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Hlinois 


Chicago 
Miss GertRUDE ToRREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 
Miss Mary E. 
4819 Magoun Ave. 


Phone: East Chicago 1913” 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New Encianp Scwoot or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street - 
Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page .Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 
West Concord 


Miss Atice H. Damon - 
433 Main Street 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Youne 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss Anne M. BuncEr 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpquist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Etuet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave. S. 
Phone: WH 2097 ©. 


» 
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aovertisement Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) —aovertisemenr 


New Jersey Ohio 


Jersey City Bluffton 
Miss Hazet Gisson 
156 Grant Avenue 


Phone: DElaware 3-5269 Columbus 
Miss Marte K. Mason 


247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone. Delaware 3-3887 Phone: WA 2826 


Newark 
Miss Frorence E. Hutman Pennsylvania 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 Norwood 
Miss HANNAH E, YEAKLE 
Paterson 211 West Ridley Ave. 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHARDSON 
114 Watson Building Philadelphia . 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 


1420 Walnut Street 


Yours Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


20 Westervelt Avenue Scranton 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J Mrs. Beatrice R. GoopFRiEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 
New York Mrs. Wo. T. 


511 Walnut Lane 


rt 
Rhode Island 


Brooklyn Providence 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RICHARDSON Marie SLACK 
530 Sixty-seventh St. 221 Doyle Ave. 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. Marcuerite G. James South Carolina 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. Columbia 

Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
New York City 
ths en 918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
MIss PAULINE Ratu Greenville 
342 Madison Avenue Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
Miss Jane B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


Texas 
Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DuNN Mrs. Max Bicker 


Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R ld = Street 


Syracuse Dallas 


Miss EuizasetH G. DeLany Miss Louise 
510 Bellevue Ave. 4025 McFarlin Street 
Phone: 5-0978 Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 

Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


San Marcos 


Miss Letra WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LyncusurG ScHooL or Lie 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Richmond 

Miss LENNA Bryant 

Apt. 11, 1106 West Grace St. 
Phone: 6-4302 


Miss Etuet O. RANsoM 
716 West Leigh Street 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 


E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. L. Cuurca 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Living ina New World 


By ARTHUR HEDLEY 


I “Regain” My Hearing 

OR many years such sounds as the 
Fk ticking of the clock, the crowing of 
the cock, the music of the running 
brook, the song of the bird have failed to 
penetrate my dull ears. The only outside 
noise I can recall hearing was when falling 
bombs exploded in the front and rear of 
this house. Once a brass band played 
Christmas carols outside our window, but 
I was totally unconscious of it. Now the 
world of silence has been broken; sounds 
which I thought were lost to me for ever 
have been restored. Thanks to my new 
hearing aid, / am living in a new world. 
In the words of Scripture “old things have 
passed away; behold all things are become 
new.” Worship, fellowship, music, nature 
have been completely transformed. This 
transformation I owe largely to THE Vota 

REVIEW, as will be seen later. 


I Lose Faith in Advertisements 


Like tens of thousands of other hard of 
hearing persons I spent much money on 
instruments which were advertised to give 
such good hearing that one would hear as 
well as those possessing normal hearing. In 
a cupboard I have instruments to the value 
of $250.00 which entirely failed to fulfill 
what was promised of them. [I lost all faith 
in advertisements, and felt that those who 
were duping the deaf in such a heartless 
manner should suffer a long term of silence 
in gaol. Personally I resolved to take every 
opportunity, by word and by pen, to warn 
the hard of hearing of these unscrupulous 
persons who enriched themselves at the ex- 
pense of the afflicted. 

When my voice as well as my hearing 
failed me—the result of shell shock in the 


last great war—I sought to accept the in- 
evitable cheerfully, and to see how I could 
turn my disabilities to good account. On 
the advice of friends I took up the pen, 
and the story of this adventure may be told 
some other time. Thanks to the goodness 
of God it has been successful, and helpful 
in very many ways. At the time of launch- 
ing out I saw a tribute to the work of Mr. 
Selwyn Oxley in The British Weekly, and 
it included an invitation to the hard of 
hearing to seek advice if needed. I sought 
advice on a certain point, and thus began 
a friendship which has continued for some 
twelve years. This is not the place to speak 
of the many years of hard and loyal ser- 
vice which Mr. Oxley and his gifted wife 
have given to the cause of the deaf, yet I 
would like, in passing, to pay my humble 
tribute to their world-wide service, and to 
express my own indebtedness to them both. 


I Meet the Volta Review 


Possibly you are wondering what this 
has to do with “Living in a New World.” 
Well, one day Mr. Oxley sent me THE 
Vota Review and continued to send it 
until I myself became a subscriber. It was 
with surprise and pleasure I discovered 
that this journal was devoted in part to 
the interests of that ever increasing number 
of persons classed as “hard of hearing.” I 
envied Americans, and hope the day is not 
far distant when Britain will possess a 
magazine equally good. What impressed 
me greatly was the many advertisements of 
hearing aids in the pages of THE VoLTa 
Review and the articles written from time 
to time by those engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale-of these aids. Extensive re- 
search was being carried on, and there 
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was a keen and healthy rivalry among 
manufacturers to put the finest possible in- 
strument on the market. The readiness of 
the best manufacturers to submit their de- 
vices to a thorough test by aurists was, to 
me, an evidence of confidence in the reli- 
ability of their products. The articles writ- 
ten by the kind editor of THE Votta RE- 
VEIW on the many instruments submitted 
to her, were most illuminating and profita- 
ble. This confidence and frankness on the 
part of the manufacturers and the fact that 
so many acoustical scientists are engaged 
in research work, began to restore my lost 
confidence in hearing aids. 


I Recommend a Hearing Aid 


One day, an esteemed friend, who is a 
local magistrate, asked me if I could rec- 
ommend a good hearing aid. Deafness in 
one ear prevented his following the court 
proceedings, and good hearing was essen- 
tial to hear the evidence for and against 
those before the Court. I told him of a 
certain instrument which had appealed to 
me for a long time in the pages of THE 
Votta Review. He got in touch with the 
London office and ultimately purchased an 
aid which met his need. The consultant 
naturally sought out the person who had 
secured a client for him and asked if he 
might call on me. He came, and I found 
him very unlike others whom I had con- 
sulted. He was quiet, patient, sympathetic, 
and made no effort to press a sale; he was 
quietly confident in his firm’s productions. 
He left with me, for a thorough test, the 
instrument which had appealed to me, 
namely a crystal, vacuum tube, bone con- 
duction aid, and I made a purchase. After 
eight months it has proved to be worth far 
more than its weight in gold, batteries in- 
cluded in the weight. 


New Ears and a New Piano 


Let me bear witness first to its effective- 
ness within the home or in a public build- 
ing. The piano is my favorite instrument, 
but for years it had become so dull and 
unmusical to my ears, that it gave me lit- 
tle pleasure. I could hardly hear the bass 
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notes, and I wondered if I were becoming 
like some of my friends who cannot hear 
a tone. Thanks to my new hearing aid it 
is as though I have new ears and a new 
piano. The slightest turn of the switch 
brings the world of harmony back to me, 
sweet, clear, vibrant. To sit down and play 
the great masters, or to improvise, has he. 
come a sheer delight. Now I can put heart 
and soul into my playing, and get the great. 
est pleasure out of the soft and loud effects, 

Although the radio is reduced to inaudi- 
bility when I depend on my natural hear. 
ing, I can hear quite clearly with my hear. 
ing aid in use. Conversation in the home 
is now a joy, and my friends say in fun, 
“We shall have to be careful what we say.” 
Even in a very large hall where I sit with 
a friend during Fire Watching duty I can 
follow his voice without effort. 


Church Going Is a New Pleasure 


Divine worship has become a new thing 
to me. Before purchasing my new aid | 
hardly heard a word of the sermon. It was 
impossible to distinguish the hymn tune 
until the congregation sang it. An organ 
voluntary meant little to me, for I could 
follow only when the organist had the full 
stops out. Now I know the hymn tune after 
the first chords are played, and recently in 
a huge parish church I heard every note 
of Stainer’s sacred oratorio The Crucifix- 
ion. 


I Actually Hear a Lecture 


Recently while waiting outside a large 
church before entering to hear Dr. Martyn 
Lloyd, a skilled physician who has become 
co-pastor with Dr. Campbell Morgan, a 
ministerial friend advised me to get in and 
secure a front seat. He had heard Dr. Lloyd 
in the afternoon and found he possessed a 
soft gentle voice. The front seats were al- 
ready occupied so I had to sit on the side. 
To my great astonishment I found every 
word came through and for an hour I sat 
entranced, and was really sorry when this 
gentle, cultured speaker had finished. | 
went home and wrote from memory the 
chief points of the discourse. 
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Visiting Loses Its Terrors 


When I was in the ministry in Scotland 
it was a trial for me to visit a church mem- 
ber in hospital, for only with the greatest 
difficulty could I follow what the patient 
said. Yesterday I visited a friend who was 
speaking quite softly, and I heard every 
word she said, and was so confident that 
] went round and had a chat with every 
patient in the ward. 


Hearing Out of Doors 


Now a word as to results when using the 
instrument out of doors. Since becoming 
deaf I have found that through inability to 
hear my own step and other sounds I have 
become very conscious of my head noises 
when walking. This tended to make walk- 
ing wearisome, and especially the long walk 
homeward from church; more so because 
so often I had heard so little of the service. 
How different now! I hear my own step 
and this puts new life into my walking, for 
I walk with a lighter heart. I used to avoid 
people in the street because I was so often 
embarrassed through failing to hear them. 
Now I go out of my way to walk with 
others, it is such a new pleasure to converse 
with them without missing a word. Little 
children walk along with me and prattle 
away to my enjoyment. I catch the passing 
sounds, and long after a squadron of aero- 
planes has passed overhead I can still hear 
the whirr of the engines. I hear the sound 
of an approaching motor lorry in the dark- 
ness, when it is at least a quarter of a mile 
away. My hearing aid has brought back 
to me the song of the bird, the rustling of 
the wind in the trees, and has made life 
outdoors a new existence. 
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I Regain Lost Confidence 


The greatest thing this marvelous little 
instrument has done for me is this, it has 
restored a lost confidence. Now I can ride 
in the train or the autobus without suffer- 
ing the least embarrassment if spoken to. 
Doing business in the bank, post office, 
store is no longer a handicap. Noticing the 
small oscillator behind my ear, a very re- 
fined lady leaned over in the autobus and 
said: “Excuse me, can you hear me with 
that little instrument?” She was amazed 
when I assured her I had heard every word 
perfectly, although the transmitter was cov- 
ered by my overcoat and undercoat. I have 
such confidence in this instrument that I 
am proud to wear it, and do not feel at all 
confused when others look to see what is 
attached to the small piece of cord which is 
seen. The sounds come through so natu- 
rally that it is as though I am hearing with 
my own ears, rather than through the 
mastoid bone. The clarity is so pleasing 
and the power so amazing. Perhaps you 
would like to know the name of the maker 
of this instrument, but I am sorry I must 
leave you guessing. It would obviously be 
unfair to the many advertisers in THE 
Votta REvIEW, some of whom are doubt- 
less selling instruments equally as good. 
Of this I am certain: enterprising American 
manufacturers who are producing reliable 
instruments will have a great opportunity 
to extend their business in Britain after the 
war. They will do the deaf a real service, 
by helping to clear off the field others who 
have accumulated great fortunes by prey- 
ing on the deaf and adding to their afflic- 
tion by leaving them disappointed and dis- 
illusioned. 


What is chiefly wrong in scientific writing, and thoroughly destructive of its purpose, 
is the use of esoteric jargon where common words would serve as well or better. This 


fatal sickness, which is highly resistant to mere warnings, deserves careful diagnosis. 
Everyone knows the symptoms. When the victim has a choice of words or terms, he 
chooses the rarer or more pretentious ones, either because he thinks them more im- 
pressive or because he has forgotten their common synonyms. He turns away from 
English and uses a dialect known only to a few. . . . Essentially, the user of excess jargon 
hopes to communicate his meaning by a sort of telepathy, which will save him the trouble 
of spelling his meaning out. He knows that easy reading is hard writing and he does not 
like hard writing.—Arthur P. Chew, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Quoted in 
Edpress News Letter. 
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Methods of Teaching Lip Reading 
To Adults-A Symposium * 
“A Poor Thing, But Mine Own” 


By Fiorence S. BERRYMAN 


lip reading for communication with 

the world (unless I fall back upon 
the ancient pad-and-pencil technique) I was 
vitally interested in the symposium on 
methods of teaching lip reading to adults, 
which ran in the November and December 
issues of this magazine. 

What the various teachers had to say 
about the vast improvement in teaching this 
art has almost convinced me it might be to 
my advantage to take a_ post-graduate 
course in lip reading. I took my last les- 
son about twelve years ago, and since that 
time have been getting along on what I 
got out of five years of private and a small 
number of group lessons. 


A S one obliged to depend entirely upon 


Intensive Study Is Important 


Most of the symposium participants 
made points with which I thoroughly agree. 
Miss Bruhn’s comment that classes “can 
never take the place of small private groups 
in attaining a thorough foundation,” seems 
to me axiomatic. The intensive study I had 
with a private teacher, Miss Mary D. Suter 
of Washington, D. C., seemed to me excel- 
lent. I do not believe I could have made 
any such progress in a class, judging from 
the boresome times I have had when occa- 
sionally joining one. 

“The value of lip reading is measured by 
its practical application outside the class- 
room,” is another truth spoken by Miss 
Bruhn. Every teacher who keeps that fact 
in mind will doubtless give her pupils bet- 
ter preparation than the teacher who con- 


*Previous contributions te this series have ap- 
peared as follows: November, .1942, Martha E. 
Bruhn; Pauline Ralli; Anne Bunger; December, 1942, 
Cora Elsie Kinzie; Marie Mason; Lucelia Moore; 
January, 1943, Helen Scriver; Harriet Montague. 


centrates on good classroom performance 
(if indeed any contemporary teacher does 
so). I am sure that Miss Suter kept in 
mind, throughout my years of study with 
her, the fact that I was engaged in a pro- 
fession that required a certain amount of 
contact with strangers; she also knew me 
well enough to recognize the fact that | 
was (and am) incurably sociable, and that 
I would be thoroughly miserable if my 
hearing loss relegated me to a hermit’s 
mode of life. 

Another quotable comment by Miss 
Bruhn is “The goal of the lip reader is 
to take an active part in the conversation.” 
Hence, that technique she describes as a 
matter of question and answer, appears to 
be fundamental. Deafness has a great many 
hair-shirt aspects, and one of the worst, 
from the social standpoint, is for the deaf- 
ened woman to find herself frequently in 
a situation where she is unable to keep up 
with the give-and-take of the conversation, 
and realizes that most of those present re- 
gard her as a low-grade moron or a damp 
rag, whereas she knows she could talk rings 
around them if she knew what they were 
saying. 

In this case, however, I do not believe 
there is anything the teacher can really do 
to help the pupil, unless the latter has a 
goodly amount of hearing left. In my own 
case, I have as great a horror of breaking 
in on other people’s talk, as I have of being 
considered a mental cripple. So after catch- 
ing the drift of a conversation, I first glance 
quickly at all the people in the group; and 
usually, by the time I have shifted my eyes 
from those on my left around center to the 
right, someone on the left is knee-deep in 
a new topic. In such a case, there is noth- 
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ing to do but swear silently and return to 
one’s wool-gathering. 


Lip Reading Is a Synthetic Process 


Miss Ralli “spoke a parable” when she 
said that “lip reading is a synthetic process” 
and that “the successful lip reader directs 
his attention to understanding the thought 
of what is being said, rather than the in- 
dividual words that are used.” I do not 
believe I get more than ten per cent of the 
individual words anyone says to me. But 
that small percentage usually suggests the 
lost remainder. However, further along in 
her paper Miss Ralli mentions the ability 
to follow a lecture by lip reading, which 
is an impossible accomplishment to me. | 
shun all lectures, plays, club meetings, 
church services, etc., as utterly beyond my 
lip reading reach. 


Lip Reading Is a Social Necessity 


If any reader is actually wading through 
this sombre confession, she probably says. 
“What sort of social life is left, when all 
those elements are omitted?” Well, I can 
say that they leave dinners, luncheons, teas, 
cocktail parties, contract bridge, walks in 
the woods, automobile rides (in the dear 
dead days of gasoline), movies and con- 
versational get-togethers, to say nothing of 
art galleries and shopping tours. The abili- 
ty to read lips in even a small degree, as I 
do, can cope with these social activities 
sufficiently to make them worth while. 

Miss Bunger made a comment with which 
I completely agree, although it does me no 
good: that the teacher should stress the 
fact “that a hearing aid, plus speech read- 
ing, will always give the deafened person a 
more normal and a happier experience” 
than will either alone. How true that is! I 
would gladly carry around an instrument 
the size of a piano if it would help me. I 
used a hearing aid, plus speech reading, 
for as many years as the instrument ac- 
tually aided me. 

On the other hand, I do not know of any- 
thing published in the Voita Review (and 
in the bulletin of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing) more depressing to 
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the small (I hope) circle of totally deaf 
readers, than these frequent references to 
the indispensability of hearing aids. After 
reading for months that the deafened per- 
son who “refuses” to wear a hearing aid is 
doomed to be hors de concours in all social 
circles, the totally deaf one is going to be 
pretty thoroughly convinced that it’s true. 
In this case, truth doesn’t do much for the 
morale. 


We Need a Sales Talk for Lip Reading 


So I would say to Miss Bunger (and to 
all other teachers) that it would not be a 
bad idea to work up a little sales talk solely 
on speech reading, to the effect that one 
does not have to be a hopeless drip, even 
if one can’t hear a boiler factory through 
the Auromaigemvacotronex. 

This takes me back to Miss Ralli’s clos- 
ing comment: “Perhaps you . . . can tell us 
what the next developments in the teaching 
of lip reading to adults will be.” 

Well, Miss Ralli, I would say, “Stiffen 
their spines.” 

In addition to teaching your grown-up 
pupils to distinguish between “tot,” “dot” 
and what not, teach them to accept rebuffs, 
social rejections, and snubs with a little 
equanimity. Teach them to tame that tiger, 
inferiority complex, until it purrs like a 
kitten. We totally deafened can’t get rid 
of it; it has ninety lives and keeps on com- 
ing back. We shall carry it to our graves. 
But we can gain sufficient mastery over it 
to vault some of the social hurdles. 


We Need Inspiration 


Something Miss Kinzie said seems apro- 
pos in this connection: “there is no other 
class of pupils so in need of inspirational 
effects upon the spirit — and at the same 
time so responsive to the teacher’s influence 
and personality — as the deafened.” 

I suppose the fact that the teachers of 
speech reading are endeavoring to improve 
their methods is a healthy sign. Person- 
ally, it seems to me that they are already 
extremely competent. When I compare 
what they have accomplished in making 
the deafened more independent, with the 
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situation of the drab, pathetic, non-speech- 
reading deafened people whom I recall 
from my childhood, I am profoundly im- 
pressed. 

During my first decade and a half, in 
which I heard perfectly, my mother had 
three deaf seamstresses (in succession). 
Whether she engaged them because she was 
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found speech reading a great help. Of 
course, I keep pencil and paper handy, but 
I don’t need to remind readers what a 
nuisance they are, and how seldom one is 
going to dig them out of the dark recesses 
of one’s handbag (particularly the colossal 
handbags fashionable today). 


Furthermore, at the ends of some of my 


sorry for handicapped 
people in general, or 
whether deaf spin- 
sters had a monopoly 
on sewing by the day 
because there was so 
little else they could 
do minus hearing, I 
do not know. I mere- 
ly recall that one or 
the other of them was 
always under foot, 


I actually am surprised that the Volta 
Review could sufficiently question the 
value of speech reading as taught today, 
to publish such a title as “Has Lip Read- 
ing Missed the Bus?” 

Not in my opinion! Poor as is my 
own performance at it, I am astonished at 
how far one can get with even a smatter- 
ing. Since the beginning of my hearing 
loss, I have traveled alone across the con- 
tinent, also to New Orleans and New Eng- 
land, and have made many shorter trips 
(the latest was last week) in solitary state, 
0 have found speech reading a great 

elp. 


trips there are bevies 
of perfect strangers, 
with alien mouths. 
Such was the case last 
week, when I went to 
serve on a profession- 
al jury in connection 
with my work. I met 
at least 30 strangers 
in the course of 24 
hours, and they all 
had hearing as sharp 


patching and darning, 

and giving little embarrassed giggles off 
key when she was spoken to, and it made 
a deep impression on me. What wouldn’t 
speech reading have done for them! 


To this day, I regard sewing and deaf- 
ness as inseparable as ham and eggs (and 
don’t forget these are still inseparable in 
the impending rationing). Although I am 
sufficiently deaf myself to be executing the 
most exquisite petit-point, I can’t stand the 
sight of a needle. 


Lip Reading Has Not Missed the Bus 


But to get back to the subject, I actually 
am surprised that the Votta REVIEW could 
sufficiently question the value of speech 
reading as taught today, to publish such a 
title as “Has Lip Reading Missed the Bus?” 

Not in my opinion! Poor as is my own 
performance at it, I am astonished at how 
far one can get with even a smattering. 
Since the beginning of my hearing loss, I 
have traveled alone across the continent, 
also to New Orleans and New England, and 
have made many shorter trips (the latest 
was last week) in solitary state, and have 


as beagles’. So I cun 
never count on people’s being psychologi- 
cally acclimated to my deficiency because 
of their sharing it, as would be the case 
were I engaged in social or civic work for 
the deafened. 

My work is in another field, and I can’t 
expect to meet deafened people involved in 
it. More often, I meet people who are em- 
barrassed because they are not used to 
non-hearers. 

Lip Reading Simplifies Social Contacts 

I am convinced, hence, that only my 
smattering of ability at speech reading 
makes these contacts tolerable. And I owe 
this smattering to the indefatigable efforts 
of my teacher to lay a foundation, plus the 
constant practice afforded by my family 
and friends. Surely speech reading instruc- 
tors have every reason to plume themselves 
on the useful tool they are putting into our 
hands. More power to them in improving 
their techniques and methods; but let them 
never question the value of what they have 
already accomplished. 
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As the Amateur Views It 


By ALEXANDER 


presumptuously into a meeting of ex- 

perts, where I had no real right to be, 
but the diseussion being interesting, I nat- 
urally stayed on, listening from a corner 
of the room. Sooner or later, it always 
becomes impossible for me just to listen— 
if I am interested at all—so I must put in 
my word. 

Mine is the point of view of the purely 
amateur lip reader. By that, I mean one 
whose hearing loss is not sufficient, even 
without an instrument, to compel depen- 
dence on that art, and who has used it 
more or less as an unconscious adjunct to 
her ears. Although I have been hard of 
hearing since childhood, it was not until I 
entered a lip reading class a few years ago 
that I made a conscious effort to read lips. 
I read expressions, gestures, and tones of 
voice so that, without consciously translat- 
ing the words formed on the speaker’s lips, 
I still was helped in getting the trend of 
his thought (aided, I'll admit, by the phi- 
losophy that nine-tenths of what was said 
was unimportant and that an alert expres- 
sion on my face and an occasional “How 
interesting!” would take care of most situa- 
tions). How much actual lip reading I did, 
I have no idea; I only know that I was 
miserable if I couldn’t see the speaker’s 
face. 


There Should Be More Give and Take 


Accordingly, my private method was 
purely synthetic. So now, when I sit in a 
class, and read sentences over and over 
about how beautiful the flowers are or how 
very warm it is today, I am frankly bored. 
I have a sneaking sympathy with Mrs. 
Montague’s teacher, who thought that ma- 
terial inherently worth repeating should be 
used, But here again, I don’t like always 
to be talked to. It isn’t natural. An adult 
listens in order to get the other person’s 
point of view and to respond: not merely 


|: EEL a little bit as if I had strayed 


to answer “Red,” or “India,” or “Winter” 
to some question that has been asked. 

That is why the thing which struck me 
as most stimulating in these articles was 
Miss Bunger’s report about the discussion 
groups in which there is a combination of 
voice and silent speech effected by the use 
of a window separating the leader from the 
class. That seems to me to be putting lip 
reading really to work; to be using it as 
part of the student’s language, so that it 
goes out of the classroom as inseparably 
joined to him as his ears—and for the same 
purpose. 


We Need More Discussion Groups 


I have become quite excited thinking of 
the possibilities. Why not — without the 
window — organize round-table groups, 
where the leader starts the discussion and 
the rest join in? If everyone spoke in a 
low conversational tone, there would still 
be plenty of need for lip reading. And 
there are so many things to be discussed 
now, things we inevitably will discuss when 
we are with our hearing friends—rationing, 
North Africa, 65° temperature, to mention 
a few—that the lip reading vocabularies 
built up in such round-table talks would be 
invaluable. With perhaps a dozen different 
people joining in the discussion, each per- 
son would have much greater practice, in- 
cluding the practice of reading the lips of 
those not specially trained to speak for the 
hard of hearing. Perhaps during the course 
of the discussion the teacher could make 
note of the words and expressions causing 
the most difficulty and end with a drill on 
them. 

This sort of practice would require small 
classes, of course, but aren’t they really the 
most satisfactory? It assumes, also, some 
previous training in the fundamentals of 
lip reading which, like the scales on the 
piano and the grammar of a foreign lan- 
guage, are the capacitating element for a 


‘ 
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grasp of the subject. But use of these 
fundamentals is what is truly important 
and they are going to be used most quick- 
ly when one needs them in life situations— 
situations that are partly of one’s own 
creating. 


The Use of Motion Pictures 


That brings me to the subject of the mo- 
tion pictures. Both types, it seems to me, 
have a useful part to play. The fact that 
they can be repeated indefinitely is a great 
asset and there is unquestionably an advan- 
tage in the emphasis on the attendant helps 
of gesture and expression in the life situa- 
tion pictures. That alertness to detail, if 
carried over to one’s own surroundings— 
and particularly to new surroundings— 
could not but assist comprehension. As I 
understand it, they are not intended to be 
more than an adjunct to personal instruc- 
tion which, I feel, is as it should be. To 
use them exclusively would be like using 
records to learn a foreign language, that is, 
doing only half the job. For one can no 
more talk back to a moving picture than 
one can to a phonograph. Understanding, 
whether it comes by visual or aural means, 
has its counterpart in the response, in most 
cases, and the two processes should, I feel, 
be separated as little as possible. 

Perhaps I am the more impressed with 
the need of putting lip reading to practical 
application under approximately normal 
conditions in the classroom because I feel 
that it is highly contradictory to be able to 
win a lip reading contest (even a small one, 
as I have done) and yet not be able to 
read lips connectedly in normal conversa- 
tion. At the risk of sounding ungrateful, I 
can’t help feeling that this is the result of 
a great deal of classroom teaching. One 
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learns to read the lips of those who have 
learned to speak so that their lips are easy 
to read—and yet the world is unfortunate. 
ly not heavily populated with such experi- 
enced people! 


Talks on Current Events 


I'll probably sound inconsistent now 
when I say that another point which I par. 
ticularly liked was Miss Ralli’s mention of 
talks on current events for lip reading prac. 
tice. But garrulous as I must have seemed 
earlier in this paper, I do think there are 
times when it is natural just to listen, 
whether with ears or eyes. Lectures, book 
reviews and current event talks provide the 
same sort of intellectual stimulus for lip 
readers as they do for the normally hearing 
and should rightly have exactly the same 
place in their lives. In addition, for prac- 
tice purposes, there is the advantage of a 


connected discourse extending over a com- 


paratively long time. If such talks can end 
with a question or discussion period, so 
much the better, for that way the class 
participates, too. 

In thinking it all over, I believe that it 
boils down to a question of how adults 
can be taught. With them, it seems to me, 
there can never be that omniscient status 
which the teacher generally has with chil- 
dren. It must be recognized that the teach- 
er knows more about the particular subject, 
but it must be recognized, too, that teacher 
and students are on a level intellectually. 
In the final analysis, the teacher can only 
teach the movements. The rest is a ques- 
tion of practice and that, I believe, can 
most usefully be a cooperative enterprise, 
a sharing of minds which is only incident- 
ally effected through visual, rather than 


aural, comprehension. 


Who stays on duty after class to help me out with motor gas? The teacher. And who 
now lingers on at toil to fix me up with fuel oil? Three cheers for her, that faithful 


goil, the teacher!—The New York Times. 
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A Swiss Comment on Lip Reading 


published an article by Mr. Frank Ta- 

ber, entitled “Have You a Lip Reader’s 
Mind?” It occasioned some controversy 
both in this country and abroad, and was 
translated into German and reprinted in 
the Schweizerisches Monatsblatt fiir 
Schwerhérige, official publication of the 
Swiss Association of the Hard of Hearing 
issued in Luzern. A translation and digest 
of the comments follow: 

In the Votta REvIEW, one of the male 
lip reading teachers in America, Mr. F. A. 
Taber of New York City, offers an article 
in which he tries to show why some of his 
beginners are quick and some slow. He 
comes to the conclusion that some pupils 
have the correct mental set up for this 
study, and that others simply do not have 
it. The question is of such special interest 
to those who teach the hard of hearing that 
we are giving Mr. Taber’s article in full. 

[The translation follows in the Monats-, 
blatt. 


I: September, 1941, the Votta REVIEW 


Psychological Approach Important 


So speaks the teacher. Is it absolutely 
necessary for someone to have a gift for 
lip reading in order to learn it? Scarcely. 
If you take into consideration the personal 
factors and give each student sound train- 
ing, the whole course of his education will 
take care of itself. From the pupil’s nega- 
tive responses, the teacher must learn also. 
In a sense, these very mistakes set the goal 
towards which the hard of hearing must be 
directed and toward which he must con- 
tinually strive. It is up to the teacher to see 
to it that the student moves forward stead- 
ily and surely within the framework of his 
program, and the frequent experience of 
the teacher that his student tends to lose 
interest under the circumstances is superflu- 
ous. The teacher’s anxiety at this point has 
no meaning. It is of much more importance 
to insist that the pupil have a sound point 
of view. When a pupil is slow, the founda- 


tion work given to him will come hard, but 
it is even more important for him than for 
one who can go rapidly. 

Before one can definitely state that two 
different persons associate ideas in differ- 
ent ways, one must at least be careful to 
analyze the psychology of the hard of hear- 
ing. Otherwise, it means little to say that 
persons who associate ideas slowly find 
difficulty in learning lip reading. There is 
at least one well defined type of individual 
who has rich associations, who follows the 
leading of his imagination rather than what 
he sees. Of course, if his associations are 
rapid enough, he is able to understand by 
means of lip reading. 


More Research Needed 


From research of this type connected 
with lip reading, one obtains chiefly the im- 
pression that the method of research should 
be still further refined. If a father goes 
with his son to a music teacher, and the 
teacher, after a very short time, makes the 
statement that the boy has not enough tal- 
ent to learn music, he would naturally give 
up his musical education. With lip reading, 
it is an entirely different proposition, for 
even the student with little gift for learning 
must be brought to his maximum efficiency. 
This is possible only if the teacher does not 
apply the same “method” to all his pupils, 
but, especially in difficult cases, applies his 
scientific knowledge to an approach geared 
to the spiritual and psvchic nature of the 
individual. Naturally, this is possible only 
if the teacher has studied and applied the 
psychology of teaching lip reading. 

It is conceivable that we should have a 
special type of lip reading instruction for 
difficult cases, to which we could divert 
such students as were not doing well in 
regular classes. It would be sad if we ac- 
cepted Mr. Taber’s article without question. 
Instead of accepting it as giving positive 
answers to our questions, we should rather 
hope that it will stimulate further research, 
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which will develop an increased under- 
standing of the art of teaching lip reading. 
Bernays, Berne, Switzerland. 


Mr. Taber’s Rejoinder 


Naturally, this man’s comments interest 
me very much, and I agree with much that 
he says. I agree that the slow ones should 
be brought to maximum efficiency as well 
as the good students; but I maintain that 
maximum efficiency in a slow pupil will 
never make him what I call a good lip 
reader. I admit that any amount of lip 
reading a pupil gets is valuable, but I think 
some pupils can become good, really good. 
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lip readers, and others simply cannot, no 
matter how they are taught, nor for how 
long, nor by what method. One must have 
an aptitude for any skill in order to excel 
in it, and lip reading is not different. By 
aptitude, I mean the necessary correlation 
of mind and muscle to produce what it 
takes for that particular skill. I do not con. 
sider that I have said the last word about 
the mental part—not by a long shot; but | 
do think I have made a start in finding 
out what goes on inside lip readers’ heads, 
If anyone has gone farther than I in this 
direction, it has not come to my attention. 
FRANK A. TaBer, New York City. 


War Deafness 


An Annotated Bibliography of Material in the Volta Bureau Files 
Continued from the January Votta Review 


cently to the Volta Bureau for bibliog- 

raphies on war deafness; and since 
much of the material in the Volta Bureau 
files is not readily obtainable elsewhere, it 
seemed advisable to brief some of the ar- 
ticles from medical and social service mag- 
azines and from army reports, and offer 
them to our readers as indications of what 
we may have to face during and after the 
present war. 


One thing is especially noticeable in all 
these reports: in England, in France, in 
Germany, and in the United States, after 
the first world war, the two chief services 
offered deafened soldiers were vocational 
rehabilitation and lip reading. Another in- 
teresting point in common is that in all 
countries where lip reading was offered the 
soldiers, the tieup was between army head- 
quarters and schools for the deaf. Return- 
ing soldiers were either sent to ordinary 
schools for deaf children to learn to read 
lips, or teachers of the deaf were requisi- 
tioned and stationed at centers, where the 
soldiers were sent to acquire this difficult 
art. 


At that time there were few organiza- 


S ent many inquiries have come re- 


tions for the hard of hearing and in this 
country there was no national organization 
such as the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing to offer advice and practical 
‘help to the soldier who lost his hearing in 
the war. 

A topic to which many of the articles fre- 
quently refer is simulated deafness and 
ways to detect it; and there are a number 
of papers on deafness in aviators. 


Deafness in Aviators 


The Ear in Stunt Flying. Lewis Fisher, M.D., 
Major, M.C., U. S. Army and H. W. Ly- 
man, M.D., Captain, M.C., U. S. Army. 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Dec. 14, 1918. 

A study of the vertigo effects of ear 


stimulation. Practical application of ver 
tigo effects in stunt flying. “One must not 
fall into the error of thinking that the lack 
of a normal ear mechanism would be a¢- 
vantageous to the flier, because of the im- 
munity to vertigo which this condition 
would confer . . . especially since the nor 
mal individual can acquire such an im- 
munity without much difficulty. . . . Ex 
perienced aviators, on being put through 
the various stunts in the laboratory, when 
shown how easily the effects of vertigo are 
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neutralized by certain changes in the posi- 
tion of the head, are of unanimous opinion 
that such knowledge is of the greatest prac- 
tical value. 


The Deafened Soldier 


Recalled to Life: 1. Treatment of the Dis- 
abled; the Deafened Soldier; 2. A General 
Survey. A series of pamphlets edited by 
Lord Charnwood and published by the 
British Government in 1918. 

“Recalled to Life” was the general title 
of a long series of discussions published 
by the British Government during and af- 
ter World War I, and covering all phases 
of the treatment and rehabilitation of the 
war injured. The question of deafness was 
taken up early in the series and recurred 
from time to time, being the chief topic of 
two of the pamphlets. An admirable pref- 
ace by Lord Charnwood takes up the prob- 
lem of assigning responsibility for return- 
ing the injured soldier to life. 

“Now of course, the care of the disabled 
man is a continuous process; he is not a 
sick soldier one day and a healthy pen- 
sioner the next. When and how his dis- 
charge from the hospital and the Army 
should take place and how best he can be 
helped before that discharge depends on 
what awaits him after. . . . In regard to 
many of these men the question of medical 
care is not so important or so difficult as 
that of the place which they are to take in 
industrial life, and the training which may 
fit them for a new trade or re-establish 
their fitness for their old trade. . . . It is no 
less obvious that the question of the trades 
which disabled men can wisely choose 
forms a branch of the general question of 
the organizing of industry, and can best be 
dealt with by those who are concerned with 
national employment as a whole.” 

Continuing this discussion, Lord Charn- 
wood raises the question whether the War 
Department, having these men already un- 
der military discipline, should assume the 
responsibility of compelling them, before 
they are discharged, to take training for 
some civil occupation. He does not think 
so. The men are conscious of returning 
health; they have not yet comprehended 
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the full extent or effect of their injury; 
they are anxious to get home and get back 
to normal life. Therefore, their rehabilita- 
tion is more of a civil problem than a war 
problem; and war discipline would not give 
them the necessary training required for a 
return to industry. 

That the War Department did not wash 
its hands of the injured soldier, however, 
is manifest by the fact that farther along 
in this same pamphlet there is an announce- 
ment of lip reading classes for soldiers be- 
ing carried on under the supervision of a 
“special Aural Board” consisting of several 
aural surgeons and a Professor of Lip 
Reading. The “Professor of Lip Reading” 
was the noted instructor of the deaf, Mr. G. 
Sibley Haycock, who decided as to the elig- 
ibility of the applicants for lip reading. 
The regular course for the “very deaf” con- 
sisted of daily morning and afternoon 
classes for fourteen weeks. These were sup- 
plemented by evening classes for persons 
whose deafness was “less considerable.” 


Number of Deafened Soldiers 


“The frequency with which deafness oc- 
curs in war,” states the pamphlet on “Treat- 
ment of the Disabled,” “is shown by the 
returns from twelve of our military hos- 
pitals with regard to a total of 67,799 pa- 
tients in all, out of which 919, or 1.4 per 
cent, suffered from some form of deafness. 
Of these, 326 were registered as probably 
incurable, making 35.7 per cent of the total 
cases of deafness.” 

The statement is also made that Staff 
Surgeon Albrecht of Halle received from 
two German Army Corps 2,013 cases of 
disease or injury to the ear from the mid- 
dle of February to the middle of June. Out 
of the total of about 80,000 men, “that 
would give 2.5 per cent for the four 
months, or 7.5 per cent for the year.” 

In the 18th Regiment of the French 
Army, Professor Moure had under his care 
at Bordeaux, from November, 1914 to Feb- 
ruary 1917, 8,833 cases; of which about 
one-half were diseases or injury to the ear. 
Of the ear cases about 179 were incurable. 
“The resources of medical treatment were 
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ultimately supplemented by the installation 
of a department for auditory and phona- 
tory re-education.” 

The writer of this pamphlet remarks 
that the English use the word “deaf” to 
indicate all those who suffer from any de- 
gree of hearing loss, whereas the Germans 
use the words schwerhérig (hard of hear- 
ing) and taub (deaf). He remarks acutely, 
“a deaf writer has very aptly expressed the 
position in saying that the dull of hearing 
fall into an initial blunder: they regard 
the deafness solely in the light of its mean- 
ing to themselves, whereas the first con- 
sideration should be the vast amount of 
trouble it is likely to cause other people.” 


Training of the Deafened Soldier 


Treatment and Training of the Deaf Soldier. 
By Dundas Grant, M.D., F.R.C.S., Presi- 
dent of the Special Aural Board, Ministry 
of Pensions Section III of “Recalled to 
Life,” published by the British Govern- 
ment in 1918. 

In preparation for his work with British 
deaf soldiers, Dr. Grant visited several 
schools for the instruction and re-education 
of the deaf soldier in France. The French 
army gave its deafened soldiers instruction 
in lip reading before they were discharged, 
sending them to convalescent camps or to 
schools for the deaf, and maintaining them 
at government expense until they had ac- 
quired sufficient facility to read lips to 
some extent. The length of instruction was 
about four months, or longer. The military 
pupils were allowed a considerable amount 
of liberty, as it was considered advisable 
for them to mix with the outside world as 
much as possible. The teachers were pro- 
fessional teachers of the deaf who were 
already in the army and who, like the stu- 
dents, were maintained as regular soldiers 
during the courses of instruction. 

Quoting Mr. Sibley Haycock, Dr. Grant 
remarks, “The instructors should be bright 
and vivacious, possessing sympathetic 
imagination and capable of making the in- 
struction attractive and interesting. It is 
necessary to remember that the pupils are 
men, and that there are two problems 
which have to be solved—one a psychologi- 
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cal one, the other an instructional one. . . , 
Deafness has a profound effect on the men. 
tal condition and outlook of the soldiers, 
It makes them reserved and shy and, there. 
fore, unresponsive and non-communicative 
—characteristics which, if not ameliorated, 
tend to hinder progress in lip reading, in 
that they check spontaneous expression.” 

Dr. Grant remarks that some of the sol- 
diers have the idea that “if they acquire 
lip reading and earn more money their 
pensions will be diminished. This idea is, 
however, quite unfounded and it is defi- 
nitely laid down that no man’s pension is 
cut down on account of his having learnt 
to lip read.” 

At the time Dr. Grant made his report 
thirty-five students had enrolled in the day- 
time lip reading classes and thirty-two in 
the evening classes. Some dropped out 
after a few lessons; others went on to take 
a second course. The lip reading classes 
were held in centers which also provided 
recreation rooms and opportunity for the 
deaf soldiers to entertain their hearing 
friends. It was recommended that motion 
pictures be used to project films of “speak- 
ers with distinct articulation uttering short 
phrases or narrating short humorous anec- 
dotes as a help towards the acquisition of 
skill in lip reading.” This was tried, and 
“colloquial phrases devised and spoken by 
Mr. Sibley Haycock have been most effec- 
tively presented.” 

During this period, ten “areas” were 
named in England, each under the control 
of a “representative of the Ministry,” each 
provided with one or more aural surgeons 
and several “lip reading specialists.” There 
were three such “areas” in Scotland and 
two in Wales. Each soldier enrolled in a 
lip reading class received, while enrolled, 
the full pension of a totally disabled man, 
and further allowances for his wife and 
children. His travelling expenses to the 
center were provided for, and he received 
a bonus on successfully completing his 
course in lip reading. 

Again quoting Mr. Sibley Haycock with 
regard to this situation, Dr. Grant states 
(Continued on page 124) 
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> men- 
ie HEAPS O FUN 
icative Especially for hard of hearing people, but everyone is welcome 
rated, to try these simple suggestions for real happiness. 
~ HY should one who is merely deafened sigh and cry and weep and wail 
—e W fret and fuss and grumble and growl and howl and scowl and groan 
cquial and moan and sob and scold and snivel and swear and tear his hair 
their and hug despair— 

lea is, when it’s much more fun to work and play, 
» a and help another along the way, 
ica & and earn and learn and sew and cook, 
leasiel and play a game and read a book, 

and at the movies take a look, 
report and fill with joy each passing hour, 
e day. and see the beauties of bird and flower, 
wo te and whittle and carve, and water the lawn, 
d out and see the glory of early dawn, 
1 take and row and skate and swim and fly, 
chaeneis and watch the splendour of sunset sky, 
ovided and taste New England’s marvellous pie, 
or the and learn sometimes from those more wise, 
earing (instead of hearing, use your eyes) 
notion and practise lip reading every day, 
speak- over and over, that’s the way, 
, short and laugh at the kitten chasing its tail, 
; anec- and love your dog (his love won’t fail) 
ion of and have some fun with the kiddies, too, 
d, and and find some jolly thing to do, 
ken by and plan your day in an orderly way, 
t effec- with a time for work and a time for play, 

a time for friendship, a time for prayer, 
> were and know the pleasure of joys to share, 
-ontrol and put away the thought of self, 
” each hide it away on the topmost shelf. 
Tgeons You'll find it a rest for heart and head 
There to think of another’s need instead; 
id and so be a friend to those you meet, 
dina and make your life a thing complete: 
rolled, Forget yourself and do your part 
1 man, to cheer and bless some lonely heart, 
fe and and work at your job with a will each day 
to the doing it “better and better” each day; 
sceived be jolly and happy and cheery and gay, 
ng his and friends and neighbors alike will say 

you “scatter sunshine” along the way. 
k with There’s enough and to spare for every one 
- states of heaps o’ happiness, heaps o” fun! 

Ida Kenniston. 
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closest executive associates have “a 
passion for anonymity” was emu- 
lated by this column from the start, but as 
time went on and letters came in whose sig- 
natures really carried éclat, the passion for 
anonymity was correspondingly dimmed. 
This month we’re coming right out into 
the open and signing names. Which doesn’t 
mean that we shall not retire into our ini- 
tialed shells again when the spirit moves. 
Votta REvIEW readers will recall a de- 
lightful article by Catherine Hood which 
appeared in the August 1942 issue—‘‘Mrs. 
Appleyard ‘Restores’ My Hearing.” Miss 
Hood sent a copy of this issue to Mrs. 
Appleyard (Louise Andrews Kent) and 
received the following reply: 


Pp RESIDENT Roosevelt's desire that his 


From Mrs. Appleyard Herself 


September 11, 1942 
Dear Miss Hood: 

I can’t tell you how much I enjoyed your 
article in THE Votta Review about Mrs. 
Appleyard’s interest in sounds. I’ve always 
known that I was ear—rather than eye— 
minded, but I was quite overcome by the 
total effect as you presented it. I have very 
little visual memory and have always had 
to work at getting that element into my 
books, but I was quite unconscious of how 
much my ears went ahead of my eyes. My 
daughters both read your article and they 
both thought it was the best thing that has 
been written about Mrs. Appleyard. One 
of them said that it was more like real criti- 
cism—as contrasted with book reviewing— 
than anything else that had been written. It 
strikes me that it is an unusually good 
essay—not just because the subject inter- 
ests me, but because the material is so well 
organized and so persuasively presented. 
Your courageous attitude would of course 
be obvious to anyone who reads it, but 
some of them might miss what seems to me 
a very artistic and stimulating way of deal- 
ing with your subject. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


The Volta Review 


Thank you ever so much for sending the 
article to me and also for your letter. | 
enjoyed both thoroughly. Perhaps you will 
like to hear a little more about Appleyard 
Centre (actually Kents’ Corner). The trees 
are just starting to hang out red and yellow 
flags. It has been raining but the mist is 
going to roll off down the valley pretty 
soon and the gold finches are beginning to 
twitter about. There is a concrete mixer 
clattering and puffing and buzzing, repair. 
ing the foundations of our house because 
Vermont frosts for a hundred and twenty 
years are too much of a good thing. A lot 
of Jerseys and Holsteins have just been 
chaperoned out of my yard with harsh 
words of disapproval from me. I got my 
feet wet and now I am sitting by a fire that 
is snapping away in a very small box stove 
—a hundred years old—and getting dried 
off. I am taking care of a Siamese cat and 
five black half-Thailand kittens, and my 
small granddaughter. She is asleep on the 
porch in a wild rose colored sleeping bag. 

The kittens are asleep near the stove. 
Probably they have rather the best of it. 
They have been jumping around like balls 
of black thistle down and wicked little 
black faces have been appearing from 
everywhere from under the sofa, curtains, 
table cloth, high boy, out of the wood box. 
They try their claws on the brass kettle— 
an interesting noise—and on rush seats of 
chairs. Their tails stick up straight and 
they run backwards and sideways as easily 
as forwards. As there are five, one some- 
times doesn’t have anyone to fight with and 
then he goes for his mother’s tail and she 
bats him with a thorny hand in a velvet 
glove. 

Now the baby is beginning to heave like 
a small pink volcano and after I have at- 
tended to her case I must go to my own 
house and get ready to receive six bicyclists 
who are headed this way and who will, | 
feel sure, be well soaked. Luckily the kit. 
tens seem to be full of salmon and somno- 
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lence. (That's certainly a queer looking 
word, but I like it!) 

I have just been correcting the proojs 
of Mrs. Appleyard’s Kitchen, not so sound- 
ful a book, I am afraid. If 1 had had your 
article before, | would have listened more 
attentively to cheese soufflés and apple 
sauce! 

Thank you, 
Louise ANDREWS KENT. 
Cooking By Inspiration 

I am looking forward to Mrs. Apple- 
yard’s Kitchen and propose to get some 
recipes out of it, although, to tell the truth, 
I cook by inspiration myself and never use 
a recipe book, so I have no idea whether 
I shall be able to follow her directions. I 
received my very first cook book as a gift 
this Christmas, and I hardly know what 
to do with it, but I have enthroned it on a 
special shelf in my kitchen cabinet. I 
learned to cook from my mother who 
taught me to make biscuits by showing me, 
and keeping up a running set of instruc- 
tions as she worked: “I use about that 
much shortening, and about so much milk 
—but you have to watch your dough and 
not get it too moist. About this much salt, 
and use plenty of baking powder. Roll it 
out quickly and lightly; work biscuits as 
little as possible after they’re mixed. Use a 
hot oven.” 

With that kind of lessons, biscuit making 
assumed all the excitement of high adven- 
ture, and while during long periods at 
home I made biscuits every day of my 
life, I opened the first one each morning 
with my heart in my throat. Why didn’t I 
get a good recipe and stick to it? Well, you 
see, my biscuits were always good. I say 
were because I haven’t made any in a long 
time. Bred to expect hot biscuits every 
morning as surely as the dawn of day, I 
now, alas, look askance at them and the 
large butter pat was condemned long be- 
fore its condemnation became a patriotic 
necessity. Nevertheless, I still demonstrate 
that I was born south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line by the way I put butter on a 
hot biscuit. 
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Speaking of cooking, here’s a letter about 
it: 
Cooking in Washington Square 


Dear Molly Mather: 


What a magnificent correspondent you 
are! I like long letters; indeed, | like all 
letters. I keep up correspondence with 
many people I have never met, usually in- 
spired by something of mine that has ap- 
peared in print. Thus I came to know 
Della Lutes, author of the delightful “Coun- 
try Kitchen” and many other books, who 
died this spring after many years of arthri- 
tis. Letters take the place with me of con- 
versation, which I am denied in any real 
sense, for when I talk to people | talk too 
much, a natural impulse of the hard of 
hearing, though I would much rather know 
what the others will say if I could... 

What you say of Greenwich Village 
awakens memories, for, as you remember 
from “Louder Please,” I lived five years 
in Washington Square, and still visit that 
neighborhood with fond recollections. I 
knew many such restaurants as you de- 
scribe, and watched the people of other 
nationalities than our own at their games. 
In the old Martin’s—now the Lafayette— 
where I had my first café au lait, there 
were always checkers and dominoes along 
with the aperatifs. That old establishment, 
where I always went when I had enough 
money, gave me a keen desire to visit Eu- 
rope, which, thank Heaven, I was later able 
to gratify. Washington Square was my 
Latin Quarter, and I explored its funny 
streets and ate in its Italian restaurants 
where a forty-cent table d’hote included a 
bottle of Chianti—I had been reared by a 
temperance mother, and a glass of wine 
gave me a sense of guilty indulgence. At a 
French shop in West Broadway I bought 
my utensils for my bachelor housekeeping, 
a drip coffee pot of brown china, and a 
wooden coffee mill like those I had seen at 
the Martin Restaurant, to add éclat to my 
salad making. I often prepared my own 
dinner with only an open fire. The two 
rooms and one-half a bathroom I occupied 
in the Anglesea—do you recall it?—at 61 


? 
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Washington Square South, were heated by 
two fireplaces that the landlady kept glow- 
ing with hard coal. It was a life I often 
look back on with a touch of nostalgia. 

This is all too much about me, I merely 
wanted you to know I was pleased to be- 
come better acquainted, and tell you you 
show great versatility in your column... . 
I have just looked over the symposium on 
head noises with interested amusement. As 
I suspected, each has his own form of this 
affliction, and I think imagination does 
play a part in what we think we hear, but 
last night as I lay awake I tried conscien- 
tiously to analyze what I was hearing. It 
was certainly rhythmical, like a song, but 
no song I remembered, and I amused my- 
self by setting it to words. I presume this 
field will be explored scientifically some 
day. 

You see, | can write long letters, too. 

Yours cordially, 
EarNEST ELMO CALKINS. 


New York, the Magic City 


“Nostalgic” probably expresses as well 
as any other word right now what I feel 
when anyone starts talking about New 
York. For that is the city of my heart, and 
probably always will be. I was astounded, 
not long ago, to receive a letter from an 
Englishman who used to live in New York 
but who has spent the last ten years in 
Hollywood. Becoming an American citi- 
zen, and returning to New York after this 
long lapse of time, he wrote that the city 
seemed old and tired and drab; it no longer 
trailed clouds of glory, but was old, old, 
and had lost its vital spark. 

It was easy to see that the trouble was 
with him and not with New York. He was 
feeling old and tired 
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seeing New York critically and possessively 
for the first time. 

So far as age is concerned, I remember 
when there were horse cars on Twenty. 
third Street, and horse drawn busses on 
Fifth Avenue (not so terribly long ago, 
either), and New York was old then; but I 
shall never forget the thrill of my first sight 
of it, from the Hoboken Ferry, on a late 
winter afternoon, with all the light shining 
across the water. I was only seventeen 
then, but that first thrill recurs whenever 
I go back. There are many changes, of 
course, but I never let them depress me, 
for after all what is life but constant 
change? 


A Letter from Switzerland 


Here is a letter from Switzerland, which 
accompanied the copy of the Schweizer. 
isches Monatsblatt fiir Schwerhorige quoted 
in the December 1942 Mail Box. The letter 
came late in the fall, probably one of the 
last to arrive from Switzerland before the 
Nazis clamped down on mail exchange be- 
tween ourselves and that country: 

Dear Molly Mather: 

This time I shall do as you did, and 
answer your kind letter the day after re- 
ceiving it. | enjoy very much this friendly 
discussion with a foreign lady I do not 
know, and shall probably never see, the 
only link between us being our deafness :— 
indeed sometimes one may be thankful for 
it. 

Meanwhile we have not come to a thor- 
ough understanding. I am willing to ad- 
mit, as far as my personal experience goes, 
that maladjustment can be worse than the 
loss of hearing itself. But, to say the truth, 
none of the deaf or severely hard of hear- 

ing persons I know 


himself, and probably 
the dim-out depressed 
him, as it does any- 
one who encounters it 
for the first time, and 
then, perhaps, his 
new citizenship 
weighed on him a 
little, and he was 


Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


are, with perhaps two 
or three exceptions, 
really well adjusted. 
They are all under a 
special strain, and 
somehow not up to 
their own faculties, 
though they are all 
trying tomake the best 
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of their lot, or, as we say in German, gute 
Miene zum bésen Spiel zu machen. Per- 
haps you in America have already achieved 
more. | believe so, judging by THE VoLTA 
Review, and there is a long way for us to 
follow in your footprints, if we can do it. 

Still, there remains another aspect of the 
matter., In the many articles I saw about it 
in THE Votta REviEw, there was related 
one uniform experience: At first a general 
break-down, and then, after good advice, 
follows the readjustment and rehabilita- 
tion. That may be a typical process, but 
people are not one like another. When I 
lost my hearing, by and by through many 
years, | saw deafness before me and was 
not at all terrified; | remember I welcomed 
it in some special matters, as it would dis- 
pense me from some duties odious to me. 
But now, after nearly twenty years of deaf- 
ness, | think (and I beg you to believe it 
is not “feeling sorry for myself”) defect or 
absence of the hearing sense a very heavy 
lot. Probably you will repeat that I am 
maladjusted, what I will not wholly deny; 
but, adjusted or not, the absence of a main 
faculty of life cannot be a more or less in- 
different matter. 

You were good enough to send me the 
clipping from THe REVIEW with 
my letter in the Mail Box. Of course, I am 
very pleased with your handling of it, also 
with Jaf’s refutation of his Munchausen 
faculties, and with your anecdotes. It is a 
pity THE Votta Review doesn’t reach us 
any more. I miss it, not only for transla- 
tions, but for my personal enjoyment. Per- 
haps you did in the meantime send me an- 
other clipping. Thank you very much for it. 

ADOLPH BERNAYs, 
Thurgau, Switzerland. 


On a table in one of the offices down- 
stairs in the Volta Bureau are piles of 
Votta Review that have accumulated dur- 
ing the past year or so. They are all ad- 
dressed to foreign subscribers, and are 
waiting for the barriers to be lifted so that 
they may be mailed. It seems strange, when 
you stop to think about it, that a paper so 
innocent and so genuinely useful to many 
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persons as THE VoLta Review, should be 
contraband. Let us all hope that the gates 
will be open soon, at least during 1943. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 


A Deaf Athlete Helps Make Airplanes 


The June 1942 issue of Douglas Airview, 
a monthly published by the Industrial and 
Public Relations Division of Douglas Air- 
craft Company, Inc., of Santa Monica, 
Calif., contains an interesting article about 
a Douglas employee, Scott Hutchins, who, 
although totally deaf, has had an interest- 
ing career as a student, farmer, athlete and 
skilled workman. His first teacher was Miss 
Grace Goodhue, afterwards Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, who was teaching in the primary 
department at Clarke School when Scott 
entered. Later, Scott attended the Wright 
Oral School in New York, where he was a 
fellow student with Helen Keller. After 
leaving the Wright School, he attended the 
New Rochelle High School and New York 
State College of Agriculture. Both in high 
school and college he made letters in basket- 
ball and football, as well as track, baseball, 
boxing, wrestling, swimming and tennis. 
Scott was eleven years old when he ac- 
quired his first canoe, and he soon became 
known as a skillful and enduring canoeist. 
He was a member of the four-man team 
who held the world’s record for canoeing. 
He has won 63 medals and 75 cups in ca- 
noeing competition, and holds records for 
long distance paddling. He paddled his 
canoe alone from New York to Boston, New 
York to Florida, New York to New Orleans 
and New York to Montreal. In 1940, he 
paddled across the Catalina Channel from 
the mainland to Santa Catalina Island. 

Scott is as skilled at metal working as he 
is in athletics. He did the metal work on 
two of the columns in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton; and also on two of the bronze vases in 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York. He 
is one of ten deaf men recently employed 
by the Douglas Aircraft Company. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Rural Supervisors of Special 
Education 


The Journal of Exceptional Children for 
October notes, in two separate articles, a 
new and interesting trend in special educa- 
tion. In “Some Administrative and Super- 
visory Problems in the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children,” Dr. Elise Martens, 
Senior Specialist in Education of Excep- 


tional Children of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, remarks on the changes and develop- 
ments twenty years have brought about in 
the administration and supervision of this 
field of education. In 1920 there were only 
three states in which supervisors of special 
education were functioning on a state wide 
basis. In 1942 there are 23 such states. 
Moreover, says Dr. Martens, one state has 
estalished county supervision of special 
education. T. Ernest Newland, Chief, Di- 
vision of Special Education in Pennsyl- 
vania, in another article in the same issue, 
describes this innovation. “For the first 
time in the history of this field there have 
been appointed, on a state-wide basis, per- 
sons whose legal responsibility is that of 
working solely in rural areas and entirely 
in the interests of children of exceptional 
physical and mental condition.” .... In 
1941, funds for the basic $3,000 salaries 
and additional travel allowance were pro- 
vided. . . . By August 1942, all thirty-six 
full-time supervisors were appointed. Prac- 
tically all of them have had public school 
teaching experience. Seven of them have 


—Lewis Carroli 


their doctorates. Fifteen are women. ... 
Most of them have lost no time in taking 
definite steps to integrate the efforts of 
various civic, philanthropic, and educa. 
tional agencies in the interests of excep- 
tional children. Some are working with 
medical groups in improving the scope and 
quality of medical examinations. Several 
are stimulating local action in the establish- 
ment of special classes. Probably most 
significant is the fact that all of them are 
rendering a very real service to many regu- 
lar classroom teachers by showing them 
how they can modify their programs to 
meet the needs of many of those exceptional 
children that cannot be in special classes. 
. .. » Definite attempts are being made to 
keep the teachers and administrators aware 
of the needs of the partially sighted, the 
hard of hearing, the speech defective, the 
physically handicapped, and, above all, the 
mentally superior.” 


Reports from Massachusetts 


The New England Journal of Medicine 
for October 22, 1942, offers three articles 
on hard of hearing adults and children, 
considered from both the medical and the 
educational standpoint. In “Audiometry 
in General Practice,” Dr. Werner Mueller, 
Assistant Surgeon, Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, discusses the audiometer as 
used in school testing, and states that “the 
results obtained in school tests are usually 


reliable and should be duly heeded by the 
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family physician.” Dr. Ruth Guilder, re- 
search fellow in otology, describes the work 
done under the auspices of the Winthrop 
Foundation for the Study of Deafness. Her 
article, “Hearing Handicaps in Children 
of Today: Importance of Clinic Programs 
for their Early Study and Remedial Guid- 
ance,” goes into some detail concerning 
the “study-service program” being devel- 
oped at the Infirmary through the coopera- 
tion of the clinic staff, the social service 
staff, and three trained teachers who volun- 
teered their services. Hearing tests for 
school children and those of preschool age 
are described; also the work of the clinic 
classes in lip reading, speech and re-educa- 
tion of hearing. “The entire program, 
from the hearing study throughout the 
training period, is carried out on a play- 
school basis. The hearing aid is first in- 
troduced as a play telephone... . . The de- 
tection, evaluation and correction of hear- 
ing disabilities during preschool years are 
a major aspect of the entire problem.” The 
third article in the series, “The Work of the 
Boston Guild for the Hard of Hearing,” is 
by Eunice Acheson Pugh, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Guild. She describes the ac- 
tivities of the Boston Guild and their value 
to the individuals the organization serves. 


Lip Reading to the Fore 


The Iris, the little paper published by the 
Aural Guild of Detroit, Inc., quotes in its 
January issue an article by Ernie Pyle that 
appeared in the Detroit Free Press Decem- 
ber 14, 1942: 


With the American Forces in Algeria—(By 
Wireless) When Ralph Gower was a little fel- 
low in Arkansas, a deaf man lived across the 
street. The man could read lips and Ralph 
learned the trick from him. He did it mainly to 
show off before the other kids. A quarter of a 
century has passed, and today Sergeant Ralph 
Gower sits on the edge of a folding cot in a tent 
away out in the field in Africa. It is a hospital 
tent, and wounded soldiers in red bathrobes loll 
around in it. Ralph Gower can talk to them, and 
he can understand what they say, solely because 
he learned lip reading when he was a child. For 
ed : newly deaf, from the explosion of an enemy 
shell. 

When I went to see him, he had been deaf 
only a few days, but his lip reading was already 
perfect. It had all come back to him across those 
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25 years. We talked for a half hour and he 
never made a single mistake. 

Sergeant Gower escaped without serious wounds 
other than the loss of his hearing. They say 
there is a 50-50 chance of his recovering his hear- 
ing, but even if he doesn’t, he’s got two strikes 
on deafness to begin with. 


The Deaf and the Four Freedoms 


The December issue of the Deaf Okla- 
homan offers a fine editorial on “The Deaf 
and the Four Freedoms.” Interpreting the 
four freedoms (freedom of speech and ex- 
pression, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear) in terms of the 
deaf, the editor draws conclusions which 
are worth pondering. Particularly the last 
section is worth quoting in its entirety: 


Aside from the guarantees against fear that are 
the hope of all people in the planning of the 
peace to come, freedom from fear means for the 
deaf that they shall have the privilege of a broad- 
er, more helpful education. Lack of understand- 
ing is one of the greatest causes of fear, and this 
can be overcome most effectively through educa- 
tion. This objective can be realized through an 
intensification of the program which the schools 
have been urging all along. Important needs in 
this respect are: : 

1. Passage of laws putting teeth in the com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 

2. Better trained teachers which, in turn, 
means better financial support of education. 

3. Longer school term. 

4. Complete separation of schools and _politi- 
cal influence. 

Constant revision of curricula with more 
emphasis on practical, usable information and less 
on traditional school subject matter. 

6. Adequate guidance programs based on com- 
mon sense. 

7. More contact between home and school. 

Freedom, as we have tried to suggest, is not 
something that can be conferred, but is rather a 
condition that must be constantly striven for. 
Interpretation of the four freedoms in the lives of 
the deaf implies tireless effort on their part, but 
not with the expectation that there is a state of 
freedom which can be reached after which all 
will be sweetness and light. The battle for free- 
dom is going on now on the war front and on the 
home front. Individually and collectively the 
deaf are engaged in this struggle, and we believe 
that in the days to come they will prove them- 
selves willing soldiers in the fight. 


Believe It Or Not 


After having been caught unawares dur- 
ing the last blackout, I called the air raid 
warden and asked if any arrangements had 
been made for deaf people during black- 
outs. The unexpected reply came reassur- 
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ingly over the wire—“Yes, we had a dis- 
cussion only last week and talked with 
every undertaker in town. Every funeral 
parlor knows what to do.” May we sug- 
gest earphones for air raid wardens? 
—The Narrator, Bridgeport, Conn., 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 


With reference to the above, the Volta 
Bureau has never been able to explain why, 
at least twice a year, and sometimes often- 
er, letters and postcards come asking for 
“complete information on the dead.” Usu- 
ally these are from high school sociology 
students who probably get the approximate 
sound of an assignment without relating it 
to sense, and immediately ship this pre- 
posterous request to the Volta Bureau. 


Facilities in Connecticut for the 
H.O.H. and the Deaf 


The Hartford League for the Hard of 
Hearing has just issued a report on the 
Connecticut Facilities for the Hard of Hear- 
ing and the Deaf. The work of compilation 
was done by Dr. Hope Traver, with the 
encouragement and assistance of Dr. Fred- 
erick Sperry, President of the New Haven 
League for the Hard of Hearing, and Miss 
Mary Grey Barron, Supervising Teacher at 
the American School for the Deaf, Hart- 
ford. The report is well organized, well 
written and very complete, especially con- 
sidering the difficulties encountered in 
gathering the information. “Even health 
and social welfare agencies in Connecticut 
from whom information was sought were 
sometimes unaware of the special problems 
of the hard of hearing as distinguished 
from the deaf or of the services toward the 
solution of many of those that are already 
established.” 

The introduction includes a brief sur- 
vey of national developments in work for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, with men- 
tion of the first schools for the deaf, the 
first organizations for the hard of hearing, 
the first public school lip reading classes, 
etc. National and state organizations are 
listed; also federal and state services in the 
fields of health, employment and education. 
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The report is far more than a catalog of 
facilities, for, in listing these, Dr. Traver 
takes pains always to point out inadequacies 
in existing conditions and the necessity for 
change and improvement where such are 
indicated. The excellently mimeographed 
sheets, therefore, would be helpful to any 
community undertaking work for the hard 
of hearing child; and Dr. Traver deserves 
great credit for getting the information to. 
gether. Copies of the report may be ob. 
tained for ten cents each from the Hartford 
League for the Hard of Hearing, 252 Asy. 
lum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A Teacher’s Holiday 


Miss Mary Bach, a teacher in the oral 
department of the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, contributed to the October Silent 
Observer an interesting account of her 
summer teaching experiences. As soon as 
school closed, she went to Tampa, Florida, 
where she taught two private pupils: a 
seventeen year old deaf boy and a five year 
old hard of hearing girl. Her description 
of the boy’s case is very informative. The 
young man, who is profoundly deaf, was 
educated in a large private school for the 
deaf, after which he entered a high school 
for hearing boys only two years over the 
average age of Freshman students. His 
training in speech, lip reading, silent read- 
ing, and language were adequate; his ar- 
ticulation was good; and he spoke with 
some fluency, but “his voice was weak, 
reedy and breathy; inflection was non- 
existent; his sentences were punctuated by 
unnatural pauses; altogether, there was 
such distortion as to make for almost com- 
plete unintelligibility. . . . The matter of 
voice was taken up immediately. Here the 
problem was one of establishing a recog- 
nition of the fundamental tone, that sound 
rising from the larynx as a result of the 
simple vibration of the vocal lips. . . . One 
by one every sound of the vowel range was 
developed with this meaty, fundamental 
tone as a foundation, with that tone firmly 
supported by an exaggeratedly controlled 
flow of breath. The new voice rumbled and 
roared. It fairly shook the head and chest 
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of the boy, who was so much surprised at 
and delighted with this new power within 
himself that he went about for a while mak- 
ing experimental sounds, contrasting the 
new voice with the old, and plumbing the 
depth to which it could descend. It was 
truly a fearsome thing at first... . How- 
ever, in due course of time, the wisdom of 
producing this seemingly gigantic voice 
came to be appreciated. It furnished some- 
thing to work upon, much in the same way 
that a block of marble presents a large 
workable surface. . . . All through the les- 
sons, proper breathing was emphasized, not 
only as a means of supporting the column 
of air, but also as a means of maintaining 
normal rhythms and inflections of speech. 
... In the course of the six weeks’ period 
I was constantly amazed at the progress 
made by this boy in the improvement of 
his speech.” Miss Bach’s detailed descrip- 
tion of how all this was accomplished is 
very readable, and, studying her account 
of the boy and his earnest desire to speak 
well, it is pleasant to know the sequel. He 
is now enrolled in a boys’ high school in 
Tampa, and doing good work. His speech 
lessons will continue. 


Children’s Hearing and Speech Clinic 

The Auricular Foundation of Los An- 
geles compiled, during the summer of 1942, 
a report on a year’s work at the Children’s 
Hearing and Speech Clinic maintained by 
the Foundation. During the year, 465 au- 
diometric tests were given, most of them 
without charge. Two hundred forty-six 
duplicate audiograms were sent to doctors 
and teachers. Twenty-two children re- 
ceived lessons in speech correction. Fifty- 
two children received free medical examina- 
tion at the clinic; others, who were referred 
by hospitals, were examined elsewhere. 
Twenty-six children thought to be feeble 
minded were found to be suffering from 
defective hearing. All the children at the 
Los Angeles Day School for the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing were tested. This work 
was in addition to the regular work done 
by the Foundation in the Juvenile Hall 
Clinic. Of the children referred by the 
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Juvenile Court, 2,500 were given audiom- 
etric tests. The report concludes with case 
histories of individuals who received benefit 
through treatment recommended or per- 
formed at the clinic. 


Dr. B. J. G. de la Bat 


The October, 1942, Silent Messenger, the 
official publication of the South African 
National Council for the Deaf, records the 
recent death of Dr. B. J. G. de la Bat, for- 
merly Superintendent of the School for the 
Deaf at Worcester, South Africa, and faiher 
of the Rev. G. de la Bat, present heac of 
the school. Mr. B. J. G. de la Bat had a 
deaf brother, through whom he became in- 
terested in the education of the deaf. This 
brother was one of the first three pupils 
admitted to the school, which was opened 
in 1879. Mr. de la Bat was superintendent 
from 1881 until his retirement in 1927, af- 
ter 46 years’ service. Truly a pioneer, he 
overcame many difficulties in building up 
the school. Not the least of these difficul- 
ties was the bi-lingualism produced by the 
fact that some of the pupils come from Eng- 
lish-speaking homes, while others know no 
language but Afrikaans. Mr. de la Bat’s 
influence penetrated to far corners of the 
world, and his name was known among 
teachers of the deaf everywhere. His son, 
who has twice visited the United States, 
and who received his special training at 
Clarke School, is carrying on the fine tradi- 
tion of the school which the pioneer educa- 
tor established. 


Weaving Class at the Mackay School 

The Mackay Bulletin, the little paper pub- 
lished by the Mackay School for the Deaf, 
Montreal, included in its November issue 
an account of the weaving class at the 
school, which has just celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. Organized in 1932 by Sva- 
naug Bang, who had learned to weave at 
her home in Oslo, the class has become one 
of the most successful enterprises under- 
taken by the school. Mrs. Bang, an instruc- 
tor at the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 
started a weaving business of her own, em- 
ploying deaf girls from the school classes; 
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and the business grew so rapidly that after 
three years the school took it over and 
financed it, with a view to placing pupils 
who wished to make weaving their voca- 
tion. The Mackay Homecraft Studio now 
employs both deaf and hearing workers, 
but the deaf have preference. At present, 
eight looms are in operation. 


Loan Exhibit on Hearing 
Conservation 


The Cleveland Health Museum, 8811 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has pre- 
pared an extremely interesting exhibit deal- 
ing with the structure of the ear, the con- 
servation of hearing, the mechanics of 
sound, etc., which will be loaned to non- 
profit organizations that will pay the cost 
of transportation. The exhibit, which was 
prepared with the cooperation of the Cleve- 
land Society for the Hard of Hearing, con- 
sists of illuminated transparencies showing 
the structure of the ear, the inner ear, and 
the eustachian tube. There is also an en- 
larged drawing of a cross section of the 
head, revealing the path taken by air and 
bone-conduction sound waves. A diorama 
made of colored cutouts shows the distance 
various sounds travel: a man’s voice, a dog 
barking, a church bell ringing, a train 
whistling, an airplane overhead. Similar 
units show the need of hearing conserva- 
tion, the importance of hearing tests of 
school children, etc. The exhibit has made 
a hit wherever it has been shown. 


Helping Johnny Amuse Himself 


“Toys in Wartime” is the title of a book- 
let recently issued by the Children’s Bureau 


of the Department of Labor. It contains 
suggestions to parents on making toys in 
wartime. It begins with things for the 
baby, toys for feeling, chewing, seeing, lis- 
tening—things made of spools and clothes- 
pins and spoons. It goes on to blocks and 
building materials, things made of wood, 
and “things to pull.” A whole section deals 
with toys made of gourds. Everything de- 
scribed utilizes materials easily found in 
or around the average home, particularly 
if that home is in the country. 
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To quote the introduction, “The war 
takes away toys made of rubber and steel 
and plastics, toys made by machines and 
men needed for making urgent war sup. 
plies. The war sometimes means moving 
families into cramped quarters that make 
adequate play space hard to find. The war 
takes away fathers and makes mothers find 
extra work outside the home. In time of 
war it takes thought and careful planning 
by parents to see that the children’s needs 
are met as well as conditions will allow.” 

This little book, which is mimeographed 
and illustrated with line drawings, fulfills 
admirably its modest purpose—to teach 
parents the importance of play for children 
and the additional importance in war time 
of providing sufficient means to make play 
attractive. Copies may be obtained free of 
charge from the Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Rehabilitation Staffs Expanded 


‘Education for Victory, official bi-weekly 
of the United States Office of Education, 
announces in its October 15 issue that many 
states are making additions to their voca- 
tional rehabilitation divisions in order to 
assist larger numbers of physically handi- 
capped workers to find employment in war 
industries. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education 
recently conducted in Memphis, Tenn., a 
two-week training conference for new re- 
habilitation field agents. Attending the 
conference were 38 new agents who have 
been appointed to the staffs of 12 southern 
states since August 1941. 

The conference opened with a survey of 
conditions that led to the establishment of 
the national program in 1920, and a sum- 
mary of the development during the past 
two decades. Other features included study 
of administrative and case-work procedures 
developed by state rehabilitation divisions 
and discussions of various aspects of voca- 
tional guidance. Special attention was 
given throughout the conference to plans 
for assisting the physically handicapped 
to find employment in industries vital to 
the war effort. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 88) 


soon as they learn their child is deaf. State 
schools, too, should hold training classes 
for parents, and at the expense of the state. 
I believe the Michigan School for the Deaf 
did have such a school last year, and the 
Lexington School in New York has a regu- 
lar study group for parents. 


Causes of Mishehavior 


1 believe that when children are in- 
terested and busy they are reasonably well 
behaved. When I have a naughty child, I 
try to find out the cause, and it sometimes 
lies with the teacher, I am sorry to say. 
When children are bored at school they 
will find some means of expression to let 
off steam. In my years of experience with 
several hundred young deaf and hearing 
children from two and a half to seven years 
old, I have found that misbehavior may 
have several causes: a desire for attention. 
a desire to excel at something; a desire 
to tease; or, and this is the most serious 
cause, the child may be in a grade or class 
that is too easy or too difficult. Then there 
is the chance that an only child craves the 
attention of other children and wants to 
play with them rather than pay attention 
to the teacher. Of course, young children 
have a very short attention span, and every- 
thing must be presented in a play spirit if 
their interest is to be held. Perhaps Patty’s 
school hours are too long for a little girl. 
Is she in a class with older children? 

Let Patty have all the creative material 
you can: large pieces of paper for drawing 
with large crayolas—wrapping paper is 
good; plastelene for modelling; scissors 
and old magazines to make scrap books. 
Scrap books are fine for association of ob- 
jects and words. One book might be for 
foods, one for animals, one for people, etc. 
A child should do his own cutting, pasting 
and arranging. No matter how crude it 
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may be, the scrap book a child makes for 
himself is a thing of beauty to him and he 
prizes it beyond anything we could make 
for him. 

The story of the Three Bears can be 
worked out through paper cutouts, the story 
can be dramatized, using lip reading with 
the paper bears and furniture. Here. too, 
the period of attention must be short. 

M. S., Illinois (a teacher). 


A Mother with Three Deaf Boys 


Kenneth, sixteen, is in a state residential 
school. He has two older deaf brothers. 

I am sorry to have kept the roundabout 
from moving along. As you know, we live 
in the busy agricultural belt of Pennsyl. 
vania, just bordering on Lancaster County, 
“the garden spot of America.” This is the 
district where we can and preserve, and our 
cellar and attic shelves are laden full of 
good things for the long winter months. 
We are all working hard to do our share as 
much as we possibly can. 

Kenneth had a very busy summer. He 
helped with the harvest on different farms 
around here, picking potatoes and tomatoes. 
The tomatoes are loaded on big trucks and 
hauled to Campbell’s in New Jersey, so 
when you eat their soup -or drink their 
tomato juice this winter you can think, 
“Well, maybe Kenneth helped to pick those 
tomatoes.” He is surely fit for school 
physically this fall. 

You mothers that can send your children 
to day school and bring them home each 
evening are indeed blessed, for no matter 
how you look at it, there is a heartbreak 
after the last shirt is packed and the trunk 
is locked and away your child goes for 
months at a time. 

My older boys are still working, making 
tank batteries. : 

I was terribly disappointed that the A® 
sociation meeting was not held last summer, 
I cannot tell you how much. 

Mrs. B. H., Pennsylvania, 


Peace... 


is not the mere absence of war; it is the organization of a just society: § 
We must begin now to prepare the minds and hearts of youth and adults for the problems §& 
of reconstruction.—John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few ampli- 
fiers are still available under conde GAR, 

conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 


For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. | (A2) NEW YORK 


‘Hearing, Melbourne, Australia, made its 
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Miss Esther Morris Returns to Oregon 

Miss M. Esther Morris, who, for tem 
years, has taught lip reading in the publieg 
schools of Vancouver, B.C., has returned 
to Salem, Oregon to carry on her work 
Formerly a teacher at the Oregon Schog 
for the Deaf, Miss Morris took training 
under Miss Martha Bruhn and went to Van § 
couver to teach lip reading to hard of hear § 
ing adults. In 1932, she opened the firg 
lip reading class in the evening schools gf 
Vancouver. The next spring, with twelyg 
of her pupils, she founded the Vancouve 
League for the Hard of Hearing. In Octo 
ber, 1936, the League was admitted to the 
Vancouver Welfare Federation and at ong 
applied to the school board for permission 
to open classes in lip reading in the cif 
schools. Miss Morris taught these classes 
until the school board took them over if 
September, 1939. The Aurator for Sep 
tember-October, the official organ of the 
Vancouver League for the Hard of Hearing 
pays tribute to Miss Morris: “Her bounk 
less enthusiasm and energy awoke the same 
attributes in her pupils. She started the 
fund for our group hearing aid at the first 
Christmas Party; she began The Aurator 
in September, 1936; she worked constantly 
to reach the hard of hearing. Nor did the 
influence of her work stop at Vancouver 
Encouraged by the result here, a small 
group in Victoria started the now flourish 
ing Victoria Club for the Hard of Heart 


.... She is a true pioneer.” 


The Headlight 
The Headlight, a monthly journal issued 
by the Victorian League for the Hard of 


first appearance with the July 1942 issue. 
It is a well printed eight-page pamphlet, 
with news items, personals, a report of the 
secretary of the League, a letter from the 
president, and several short articles about 
club activities. The war has occasioned 
many new difficulties in organization work. 
Because their meeting place was compelled 
to close at 6 P. M., the club could no longer 
meet in the evening. After moving several 
times and trying the experiment of meet- 
ing in the afternoons, it was decided to have 
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HARD OF HEARING 


HEAR WITH 


HEARING AID 


Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing loss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volume and frequency. 

Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars in battery cost. 


Made by A 
ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION 


Yous Guarantee 


Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 

Zenith Radio Corporation 

680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Without obligation send me Ravox catalog and 

information concerning free home trial. 


NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. Teacher Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Write 
for further details. 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for Little Deaf Children 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 


Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR HARD 
OF HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


New Kinzie Graded Method of Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 


2311 Conn. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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a full meeting one afternoon a week, and) 
this has proved most successful. The aver 
age attendance at these meetings has begga 
72, and 51 new members have been enroll 
in recent months. One of the contributomm 
to The Headlight is well known to Vou 
REvIEw readers. This is Miss M. Alley 
Cook, of Melbourne, who visited Amerigg 
several years ago, and who has contribute 
several articles and some lip reading pr 
tice material to the VoLtTa REVIEW. Gog 
luck to The Headlight and the Victo 
League! 


An Interesting Parallel 

An item in The Lantern, the bulletin pub 
lished by the Perkins Institution for 
Blind, offers an interesting parallel to th 
increased use of hearing among pupils 


schools for the deaf: _ 

For some time reference has been made to team 
increasing amount of vision among pupils 
schools for the blind. This has led to the intro 
duction in some schools of visual methods of edu 
cation. Perkins has adhered to the principle ai 
being’a “finger reading” school, but the time hag 
now come when thought will have to be given ti 
the recommendation of medical authorities that™ 
pupils having sight be permitted to use it as 
widely as possible. . . . At the meeting of the 
trustees, the following three principles were ap- 
provec: 

1. That 20/200 or 10% vision be still con- 
sidered the maximum amount of sight for admis- 
sion of pupils into the school. 

* 2. That braille still be taught as the chief 
means of instruction and that all pupils be re 
quired to learn to write braille. 

3. That provision be made for pupils with sufi- 
cient vision to use ink print for reading, that 
books of suitable type, insofar as they can be 
obtained, be secured, and that adequate lighting 
facilities for the reading of ink print be provided. 


To the Layman and Taxpayer 

Teachers are entitled to ordinary decency 
and justice, and many of them are not 
getting it. They are teaching for less than 
half—sometimes less than a fourth—of 
what the government pays illiterate char- 
women who scrub the floors in its office 
buildings. Now and after the war we need 
good teachers—satisfied and enthusiastic— 
able to hold their heads up and to be proud 
of their country. There will be enough 
unrest after the war without having a lot of 
underpaid and dissatisfied teachers.—Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association. 
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AUROPHON 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. .. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 347 STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
3 Elk Street 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 


BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 


JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 


LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 


LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 


TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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The Speech of Our Pupils 


(Continued from page 85) 


to admit its truth, “I wonder if the poo; 
speech of our pupils is not attributable t) 
poor hearing on the part of the teachers” 

Now, she did not refer to any defect 
the teachers might have in their organs of 
hearing, but to the fact that they had no 
schooled themselves to such acute listening 
that they could locate the child’s difficult 
and help him remedy it. Our hearing 
should be so acute as to enable us to chee 
on each element: whether it is being mak 
with the tongue in the right position or; 
faulty one; whether the vowels come cleark 
through an open aperture and what is af 
fecting the pitch and timbre of the voice. 
We should be able to detect what the child 
is doing that is wrong, whether the tongu 
is too high or too low in the mouth or to 
far back, whether the lips are sufficient 
rounded, the soft palate raised or lowered 
as the element requires, whether the muscle 
of the throat are relaxed or tense with 
nervousness. Listening to the child, we 
can determine the governing defect of the 
speech as a whole. 

Unless our hearing is trained expressh 
for this purpose and our attention ané 
thought are centered on the matter in hand, 
we fail the child at the time when he need: 
us. Merely saying, “No, no,” and shaking §} 
our heads and (I fear) frowning fiercely. 
will do no good. The child only become 
more nervous and in the end discouragel 
and exceedingly unhappy and_ confused. 
The trial and error method of learning has 
no place in a school for the deaf. We ar 
there to teach, to make vague things plait 
and cloudy things clear. 


How to Be Happy in a Hearing Worll 
(Continued from page 80) 


the nicer you'll automatically be to them 
You may end up by being a_ popula. 
sought-after person. And this can easily go 
to your head. You may forget that. afte 
all, you’re far from perfect. and may lean 
to exact more than your due. Then, whet 
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Brings new hearing help 


RADIOEAR Flectronic 45,a 


sensational new hearing aid, 
made by one of America’s oldest 
manufacturers, is setting new 
hearing records! 


With more exclusive features 
than any previous Radioear, the 
new Electronic Radioear 45 is 
being enthusiastically acclaimed 

| | everywhere because it offers so 
much more. 


See and hear the new models. 
What your eyes see your ears 
will confirm. You’ve never seen 
nor heard anything like them. 
Write for Radioear’s exclusive 
new service policy that means so 
| much to you. 


| E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
IMPORTANT 
Hearing Aid materials and batteries are scarce. Treat your present Hearing Aid 
and batteries with special care. In purchasing a new hearing aid select your 
instrument carefully for long and efficient service. 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
ee 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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now and then you don’t receive the treat. 
ment you've come to expect, you may fed 
resentful and think ill of the person or per. 
sons in question. The bitterness you fe¢| 
will, without your being aware of it, color 
your attitude towards others, and caug 
them to seek your company less. This will 
in turn make you even more bitter, anj 
thus little by little you'll find yourself slip. 
ping back to your former situation. This 
is all too likely to happen, so be constantly 
on your guard and always be appreciative 
never demanding. I must stress the grea 
importance of this, because the psychology 
of the deaf person is much more delicate 
than that of the normal person. 

An excellent way to guard against be. 
coming spoiled, and also to shoo away th 
blues, is to find something to do that wil 
absorb your time and energy and at the 
same time help others. If you are making 
a living, most of your day is accounted for, 
and you have only to seek small opporty 
nities to help others, such as taking car 
of the neighbor’s baby so she and her hus 
band can have an evening out, or takin §] 
up some project. If you don’t need to mak ff} i 
a living, it’s doubly important that you find § 
something to do that will keep you busy af 
day long and make you feel useful. 

How do I know all this sound advice’ 
Simply because I tried it out on myself 
with very satisfying results. The person|f 
was six years ago is entirely different from 
the person I am now. I still haven’t com 
anywhere near being the kind, sympathett 
girl I'd like to be; but my family aiff 
friends are very patient and are helping m 
to overcome my many shortcomings litt 
by little. 

And—here’s a hint that even norm 
girls would do well to take note of: I neve 
pet, and yet I have my share of good timegl 
dates, and proposals. 


V. 
300 


Wrong Diagnosis 
The doctor was studying the menu 3 ! 
waitress approached to take his order. 
“Have you frogs’ legs?” he asked. 
“No, sir,” she replied, “it’s my rheumaii 
makes me walk this way.”-—Exchange. 
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Big 
Efficiency 
Quality 
Low Cost 


Announces 


New Model 


Vacolite- meets the demand and need of 

many for a standard-quality Hearing Aid at 

lower costs and with economical upkeep. 
Guaranteed . . . Insured. 


NEW LOW COST 


COMPLETE 


Vacolite—One of the most modern hear- 
ing aids of today, using the latest develop- 
ments in vacuum tube amplifier design. 
Small—light—highly efficient. 


Frequency Control available in Model 
F—Is a Vacolite patented feature. Pro- 


vides proper balance between the vowel 
and consonant sounds. 


List Prices—Complete with individually 
fitted ear mould, batteries, guarantee, loss 
and breakage insurance. Model E, $98.75; 
G, $109.50; F, $150.00. Sold on terms 
—or 3% cash discount. 


Batteries—Vacolite features small A 
and B batteries. Heavy-duty batteries also 
available. 


VACOLITE AUDIOMETER 


Vacolite Audiometers are portable, bat- 
tery operated, and are used for proper 
fittings of Vacolite hearing aids. This, 
combined with word and sentence tests, 
eliminates trial and error methods. Price 
$125.00 complete. 


m There are a few territories open for dealerships. Profitable discounts, less dealer stocks xs 
required, increased sales. National advertising support. Write for more information. 


JVACOLITE COMPANY 


3001-3003 North Henderson Dallas, Texas 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Beautiful Grounds per a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME Wide range of power. 


e TONE ....... Individual tone con- 
trol. 


e CRYSTAL .... Crystal microphone. 
e TUBES .... . New low drain tubes. 


e ECONOMY .. Long life batteries. 
e DESIGN .... Beautifully stream- 


lined. 
e DURABILITY 


, Built with finest 
parts obtainable. 
Call for FREE demonstration or write for Booklet V 
GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association 
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Choral Speaking 


(Continued from page 73) 


Peace and Good Will thine own words jp. 
crease, 

Lord God of Love 

Let us have Peace! 


To say the children enjoy all this wor 
is to underestimate their enthusiasin. Whe 
a group of youngster who have passed by. 
yond your realm to a higher grade appex 
at your schoolroom door each Septemb: 
morning as the bell rings; when the; 
shiny, scrubbed faces wear eager, hopehi 
expressions and you hear, “Poems, poems’ 
Are we going to have poems with you thi 
year?” Your eyes become misty, and yw 
know you’ve been repaid far and aboy 
measure for any extra effort the work my 
have involved. 


War Deafness 
(Continued from page 102) 


that the maintenance allowance permite 
the English soldiers during their lip real 
ing course was not sufficient to encourg§ — 
them to continue the course, and in son l 
cases this allowance had to he suppl 
mented by local Lip Reading Associations 
[organizations of the hard of hearing. 
“Disabled men who were married and hi Ge 
families, and who had succeeded in obtair 
ing employment at a good wage. were dv 
inclined to leave work and home in ole 


to undergo a period of training in lip rif Teac 
ing which perhaps did not appeal vr 
strongly to them, and particularly was thi 
the case when the monetary allowance ¥ 


less than the amount of the wages they wer 
earning.” 
(To be continued.) 


Overtime 
“That lawyer of mine has a nerve.” 7 
“Why so?” ciples 
“Listen to this item in his bill: ‘For wakiogq@] system 
in the night and thinking over your case—$5.0B *aulre 
—Milwaukee Medical Times. 
A newly-inducted private wrote his family # “om 
few days after he had arrived at camp: 
“I’ve gained sixty pounds since I came h “ve 


two pounds of flesh and 58 pounds of equipmet 
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In that year there appeared 


We now introduce 


1921 WAS TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO 


The First Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid Sold Commercially 
THE VACTUPHONE 


The Refined Product of Over 20 Years’ Progressive Improvement 


VACTUPHONE 


Ample Volume, Clear 


ALLEN-HOWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASS. 


AGENCIES OPEN in certain territories to responsible dealers 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 
Gertrude W. Gulia Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not hoctnied 


Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A one concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
tequirement of the language. 


PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P.O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL PERSONAL 
TRAINING 
For Teaching Young Deaf Children 


Offered to Parents and to 
Teachers Already Qualified for 
Public School Positions 
PARENT-CHILD TRAINING INSTITUTE 
28 Pine Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 


WANT ADS 


CERTIFIED, experienced oral teacher, two years of uni- 
versity training; specialized training in algebra, language, 
literature, interested in change, 1942-43. Experienced 
Girls’ Club Adviser. Address Box 27, Volta Bureau. 


CRAFTS AND SEWING. Experienced teacher of crafts 
and sewing, college graduate, wishes position in school 
for the deaf. Address Box 200, Volta Review. 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED: Intelligent, honest, deaf 
or hard of hearing woman not over 45, who is looking 
for a comfortable, permanent home on a farm, where 
we don’t have modern conveniences. One experienced 
- farm life preferred, but not essential. Moderate 

ges. Position open April 1. Write, Robert Robb, 
Callicoon, New York. 
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The Volta Review 


THE BEST ONE YET! 


They say that about the October 
VOLTA REVIEW—the Special Hearing 
Number. 


Have you seen it? Have you bought a 
copy to keep? It will be valuable for 
months and even years. Everything in it 
deals with hearing, the use of hearing, 
hearing aids, hearing aid clinics—up to 
the minute information on all these 
topics. 


Many copies have been sold—more 
than of any other issue of the VOLTA 
REVIEW. 


A few are left. While they last, 25 
cents each. In quantities of 25 or more, 
15 cents each. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Buy and use these seals from 
the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children, Elyria, Ohio. 


N 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Professorial Quiz.—The history profess 
was giving his class an oral quiz and picked ow 
a rather unfortunate looking specimen for the 
first questions. “Who signed the Magna Charta?” 
the professor asked. The man looked startled 
but made no reply. “Then, who was known a 
the King Maker?” “I—I don’t know.” “Wel, 
probably you can answer this one: Where wer 
you Friday evening?” “I was drinking beer with 
some friends,” came the admission. “Drinking 
beer with some friends?” echoed the professor, 
“How do you expect to pass this examination if 
you spend your evenings drinking beer instead of 
studying?” “I don’t,” was the reply. “I cam 
to fix the radiator.” 


Fair Exchange.—A modern version of a 
mous old joke tells of the clerk who came into 
the office of the president of the company imme 
diately after the sudden death of the junior 
partner. “I’m deeply grieved, sir, to hear of 
Mr. Smithkin’s sudden death,” said the clerk, “but 
I was wondering if you'd be willing to let m 
take his place.” The president looked him over 
calmly. “It will be all right with me,” he said, 
“if you can arrange it with the undertaker.” 


Back Bay Manners.—He had gone up to 
Cambridge to visit a friend at Harvard. He soon 
found himself completely lost on Harvard’s be 
wildering campus, and stopped a passing under 
graduate to inquire the way. The boy appeared 
to be lost in thought for a time. Finally he spoke, 
in broadest Boston accents. “I’m very sorry, sit, 
he said, “but I’m afraid I can’t help you. [i 
have to point.” 


Arsenic in Old Lace.—He was one of tl 
guests at a musical following the dinner. Th 
hostess had been playing on the piano. As she 
began another selection he leaned over to a charm 
ing woman seated next to him and _inquireé: 
“What do you think of her execution?” The 
woman turned around and looked at him. “I’min 
favor of it,” she said, sweetly. 


Shopping District—There seems to be! 
logical explanation after all concerning women: 
hats—especially those that seem to have been mm 
over by a street car or bus. The following cot 
versation is reported by one of our volunteer ob 
servers. “Whenever I get down in the dumps 
said the first girl, “I buy a new hat.” “Oh, 
that explains it,” said the other, sweetly. ‘Te 
often wondered where you got them.” 
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INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


came in» f Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
the Jui § confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 


to let m § Comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
” he aii, § you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 


poe unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 


rvard's ® F spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 


d wane tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 


sorry, sit, 


» you. Tif you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
one of E home calls except by request. 


As 
a Try “Dutatron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
on nap fculty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 


“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 
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C HOFMANN CORPORATION 


olunteer 


the dumps’ 
Oh, 8 PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers of 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision cf both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
| Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 


Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicant 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Educatio# 
from Washington University. 


Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

For further information address 
Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal Dr. Hexen Lane, Assistant Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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